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WANTED. 


WANTED.—FO R BOY ABOUT ELEVEN, 
place to work on farm, wth Friends. L. G. 
SANDSs, care of C. K. Whitner & Co., Reading, Pa. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER, WITH PRAC- 

tical! experience, to take charge of a family, con- 

sisting of from 40 to so peopie. Refe ence requested. 
Address, MATRON, 215 E. rsth St , New York City. 


ANTED.—A RELIABLE YOUNG MAN TO 
assist im office work, wait on store, and be 
geverally useful in a Piumbi« g, Heating and Stove store 
ina Bucks coun y town. Must havea knowledge of beok- 
keeping and type-writing. Address, No. 15, this Office. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS SEAMSTRESS IN 
private family or public institution. Good 
reference. Address EB. M., this Office. 


ANTED.—A BOOKKEEPER, YOUNG MAN, 
in a lumber, coal, and feed business. Address 
No. 14, this Office. 


ANTED.—NUMBERS OF FRIENDS’ INTEL- 

ligencer as follows: Volume 32, number 48. Vol- 

ume 37, number 22. Five cents per copy will be paid 

for the same, if sent, with address of sender, to No. 
6, this Office. 


ANTED.—EXPERIENCED NURSE WANTS 

to travel with pa ient. Obstetrical and general 

nursing. Best of references. BERTHA M. THURS- 
TON, Cochrapnville, Chester county, Pa. 


ANTED.—A PO-ITION AS COMPANION, 
or nurse for convalescents. Would travel. Address 
E., 1814 N. rth Street, Philadelphia. 
ANTED.—HOUSEKEEPER TO TAKE FULL 
charge of home in country, Friends’ family; 
pleasantly located. Address T., this Office 


ANTED.—A WOMAN FRIEND WHO HAS 

had years of practical experience in running t! e 

culinary department in an institution, also in private life, 

understands buying and catering, wishes position as 

manager, matron, or housekeeper. Nine years’ experi- 

ence in one piace. Best of reference. Address for one 
month, No. 8, this Office. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


OR RENT.—MODERN, 14-ROOMED, UN- 
furnished house for the year, or summer months, in 
Woodstown, N.J. Address, Box 125, Woodstown, N. J. 


R SALE.—SWARTHMORE, ON THE COL- 

lege side of the railroad and handy to trolley, stone 
house, 13 rooms, modern conveniences. Fineold shade, 
shrubbery, lawn, garden, and orchard; 4 acres, stable. 
Price moderate to a. quick buyer. YOCUM & 
POWERS, Agents, 26S rsth Street. 


OR RENT.—FURNISHED, SWARTHMORE 

on the Hill, a nine-room house for two, three, or 

four months. ‘Terms reasonable. Box 188, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


R RENT.—TWO PLEASANT, FURNISHED 
rooms, second and third floor front, in well-kept, 


uiet house. Central, south of Market. Address No. 7, 
this Office. 


OR SALE.— I OFFER FOR SALE THE LATE 
residence of William H. Fussell, at Narberth, Pa., 
on the main line of the P. R. R., 17 minutes from Broad 
Street Station, consisting of a modern stone and frame 
house of eleven rooms, suitably divided and with the 
usual conveniences ; situate on a large lot of roo feet 
front on the « ast side of Narberth Ave. north of Windsor 
Ave. ; Sprinj jield water ; cement pavements ; Macadam- 
ized Street; possession Fourth month 1, 1907; if not 
then sold it will be for rent. I will seil for cash or will! 
make very easy terms. Apply to HENRY M. FUS- 
SELL, Executor, Media, Del. Co., Pa. 


REMOVED 
LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


S < 
E SHOEM AKER, 1020 Green Street 


Buck Hill Falls 
SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


EARLY SUMMER IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
Tue Sixth month is a delightful one in the mountains. 
“ Then, if ever, we have perfect days,’” says Lowell. 
That is the month of the laurel bloom ( Ka/mia latifolia). 
Trout fishing, which is lawful after Fourth month rs, 
continues to Seventh month 31. The Inn is not likely to 
be so ful] as later, and there is now good choice of rooms. 


LOTS. 

A stockhoider who has three lots is proposing to build 
on one of them, immediately, and wil] sell one or both of 
the others. They were selected early in 1901, and are 
eligibly situated. We will cheerfully supply any further 
information to intending purchasers. 

BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY. Cnarzes F. 
Jenkins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P. O. (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


BOARDING. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 
fre day. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1827 | Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50a day. Address FRIEN B 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 





WINTER HOMES. 


The Ilinois-on-the-Strand. 


Wes.ey Av8., BET. 9TH AND 10TH STs., 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 

Mary Walton cordially announces that she has as- 
sumed the management of 7he ///inois on-the-Strand, 
which will be opened for the reception of guests /i/th 
month 31,1902. The house is pleasantly located near 
the water, commanding full ocean view. 

For rates and further information, kindly address, 
Mary Walton, at The Ilinots-on-the-Strand. 





‘THE AQUARILLE, Open ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgan Env or Tennesse Avez., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-:ike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE KATHLU, 

1126 Centra Avz., Ocean City, N. ) 

Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


New Archdale s«. james Place. 


Atvantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Open ali the — 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M.BUN DY, Prop 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 

Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 

Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 

1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 

Phone 3-54-78 D. 


Law, Science, 
ae } STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, lobacco interests discarded. 

GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W Coulter St ,Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W. 
OSTEOPATHY. 

EDWARD D. BURLEIGH anny MARY HETZEL, 
OstgoraTHic PHysicians, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. ande#to4 p.m. Consulta- 
on and examination free. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


aty 736 Spring Garden St., 
CAROLINE RAU, ”°°Piie hi 
Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, PENNA 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia ©9°UDtes 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Orricss: { Ambier, Montgomery Co , Pa. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


zoo Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Tweirtn Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER. 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Price, 1ocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 


Bi-Centennial Proceedings, 


Brick Meeting-house, Cecil county, Maryland, will be 
ready for distribution in a few days. 

Those who have subscribed, please send amount of 
subscription, $1.00, at once. 

Everyone who desires a copy should also send amount 
of subscription or the edition may become exhausted be- 
fore we reach your name. Send amount of subscription to 

JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 1326 Arch St , Phila 


Young Friends’ Association. 


THE regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia will be held in the 
Y. F. A Building, 15th and Cherry Streets, on 
Fourth month 14, at 8 o'clock. 

Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore 
College, will present a paper on ‘‘ New England 
Memories,”’ to be followed by an informal recep- 
tion. All friends are cordially invited to be present. 

HELEN M. FOGG, Sec. Y. F. A. 
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The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Eaucational Interests. Connie having 
of Friends’ Schools, wishiog assistance in securin, 

suitable teachers or in other school matters, are in 

to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring tions are invited to rm. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, r 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WA. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly ope of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a pecunes guarded education, and pre- 
pares for col. i 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 

ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


} Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Puprs oF Bron Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 

course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 

ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 

attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 

Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 

“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boardiog and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 





The Oakwood Seminary, 

Union Sprincs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate Write for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMore GramMMaR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, yenti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
POR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


142 South Iith Street 


I can —— shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@> At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphia, Pa 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A 


To-morrow is no time at all— 
it never comes. 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 
convenience will be consulted, 
the way made easy if you apply 
to the 


PENN [IUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XIV. 
THE Peace message is more than a theory or a mere 


moral sentiment. It is to begin with an ex- 


perience—an experience of union with the God of love 
and truth, RicHARD H. THomas. 


From his address on ‘‘ The Christian Idea of Force,’’ at 
the Friends’ Peace Conference. 


GOD OVER ALL. 
I SAID, 

If I could see a light ahead, 

Could know the ships I sent to sea 

Were blown by fortune's gale toward me, 

I could believe in matters great or small 

God watcheth over all. 

O selfish heart ! 

Canst thou not see the nobler part ? 

To bear with patience sure defeat, 

To upward climb with stubborn feet, 

In spite of disappointment’s iron thrall— 

For God is over all ! 
—Helen M. Winslow. 
THE * DISCIPLINE” OF FRIENDS. 
( Continued from last week.) 

Ar the end of forty years (1688) from the beginning 
of the Society, there were in England and Wales 
alone forty quarterly meetings, including 151 monthly 
meetings. But the establishment of these, and the 
creation of an orderly system of membership had in- 
volved some close struggles, not only with the “ un- 
ruly ” but with quite a number of the more spiritually 
minded, (Thomas Ellwood and Isaac Penington even), 
who for a time questioned the wisdom of such legisla- 
tion as an infringement upon “the glorious liberty of 
the children of light.”" Indeed so great was the “ op- 
position to the Women’s disciplinary meetings and 
virtually to any system of church organization between 
1670 and 1680,” that it seemed doubtful for awhile 
whether any regulations could be uniformly enforced. 

(The secession of John Wilkinson and John Story 
occurred at this time (1674-1680), and partly grew 
out of their opposition to women’s meetings for. dis- 
cipline. See S. M. Janney’s History of Friends, Vol. 
II., p. 298.) 

Wise counsels prevailed, however, and a General 
Meeting for Ministers held in London, 172, at 
Devonshire House, merged itself into a broadly rep- 
resentative body, “‘ for the better ordering, managing 
and regulating of the public affairs of Friends relating 
to the truth and the service thereof” to constitute “a 
general meeting held at London once a year in the 
week called Whitsun-week.”’ This meeting, when it 
convened in London, 1673, was the first yearly meet- 
ing held in that city. 


{ Number LIX. 
Number 14. 


In this country, the yearly meeting at Newport, 
Rhode Island, was begun three years earlier than that 
of London. John Burnyeat says in his Journal, he 
found a yearly meeting established at Newport in 
1671, “that all things might be kept sweet, clean, and 
well.” New England Yearly Meeting, it may be 
mentioned, has been held since 1671, without a break ; 
London omitted its representative meetings after 1673, 
until 1678, when ‘in God’s wisdom”’ it did “ see 
further occasion for assembling,” and since that time it 
has never failed annually to gather. The ‘‘ General 
Meeting for Ministers’’ continued in the interval 
(1674-77) and in some respects exercised the func- 
tions of the representative body. It was in 1677 that 
Robert Barclay wrote his famous treatise on Church 
Government, under tlie title ‘“‘ The Anarchy of the 
Ranters’’ and William Penn his “ Liberty Spiritual ”’ 
in support of good order. Such appeals and argu- 
ments seemed quite necessary, for there were some 
both in America and England who, as John Burnyeat 
says in his Journal, “ rose up in a wrong spirit against 
the blessed order which Friends were gathered into 
and sweetly settled in. Their envy and bitterness was 
chiefly against George Fox and his papers of whole- 
some advice which in the love of God, he had sent 
among Friends.’’ Stephen Crisp also wielded his pen 
and influence effectively at this crisis, and William 
Edmundson, the apostle of Quakerism in Ireland, 
contributed not a little help in America, where he was 
travelling in 1672. He says, “‘ 1 took boat and went 
to Virginia, where things were much out of order ; but 
the Lord’s power and testimony went over all. When 
I got several powerful meetings among them and their 
minds a little settled so that Truth had got some hold, 
I appointed a men’s meeting for the settling of them in 
the way of Truth’s discipline.” 

Six years later (1678) we find a minute of Burling- 
ton Monthly Meeting, saying : “‘ Since by the good 
providence of God many Friends with their families 
have transported themselves into this province of West 
Jersey, the said Friends in these upper parts have 
found it needful, according to the practice in the place 
we come from, to settle monthly meetings, for the well 
ordering of the affairs of the Church, it was agreed 
that accordingly it should be done and accordingly it 
was done the 15th of the Fifth month, 1678.” 

‘Philadelphia Monthly Meeting was established in 
1682, and at the same time the yearly meeting to be 
held alternately at Burlington and Philadelphia. It 
was directed that ‘‘ each monthly meeting appoint two 
Friends to inquire for and deal with such as raised or 
spread false reports.” 

In the early minutes of most of the meetings men- 
tion is made of Epistles received from George Fox, 
containing disciplinary suggestions and regulations, 
and also from the Yearly Meeting in London, all of 
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which appear to have been adopted by such meeting® 
as obligatory upon them. To collect these advice 
into a code, a committee was appointed by the yearly 
meeting of 1703; whose report was adopted the fol- 
lowing year, and manuscript copies ordered, enough to 
supply one to each quarterly meeting. 

This precedes the first English manuscript edition, 
by thirty-three years. 

If right living was dependent upon a book we 
might ask—how did they manage without any for so 
long? But as it has ever been the crown of our pro- 
fession to be led and instructed by the Spirit of Truth, 
there has always been an inward Guide to all who will 
follow its dictates. The “Advices” and “ Rules ” is- 
sued from time to time were not intended to be final 
or complete ; they were the judgment of those spir- 
itually-minded and experienced as to existing con- 
ditions and needs. Thus, it has proved that while 
many remain applicable now as beforetime, some have 
survived their day of value. 

“As the eighteenth century advanced,” says J. S. 
Rowntree, ‘“‘the discipline of the Society almost fell 
into abeyance in some districts (in England). The 
yearly meeting found its instructions forgotten or dis- 
regarded.” This was true, as well, in some cases in 
the meetings which had grown up in the American 
Colonies. In 1735 Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting sent 
a request to London Yearly Meeting that an “ ab- 
stract”’ or printed collection ‘ be carefully made of the 
minutes and rules”’ previously issued by that meeting 
“for the observation of the whole Society.’’ These 
had been hitherto kept with more or less care by the 
several subordinate meetings—subject, of course, to 
many accidental losses—and had grown to large pro- 
portions. One file preserved by Yorkshire Quarterly 
Meeting contains upwards of one hundred and sixty 
such documents, mostly manuscript, issued previous 
to 1763. 

The yearly meeting commended this weighty mat- 
ter to its Meeting for Sufferings, which made report 
the following year only to be requested the more “ ma- 
turely to consider, digest, abridge, and connect”’ its 
work, because ‘‘ through other weighty occasions inter- 
vening, the Meeting for Sufferings did not so thor- 
oughly perceive and consider the said extracts”’ as 
they had been expected to do. With great diligence 
the compilers of this first manuscript “‘ Book of Ex- 
tracts”’ revised their effort, and again submitted it to 
the larger meeting in 1738. 

This time, after inspection by its own sub-commit- 
tee, the yearly meeting ordered manuscript copies 
made “at the expense of the said counties” or quar 
terly meetings, each of which was to be supplied with 
‘a volume of sixty sheets, ‘full writ on both sides, 
neatly bound in buff calf or green vellum,’ for 50 shil- 
lings’ a copy. 

This, then, was the origin of the first collection or 
“book”’ of Discipline in England. It dates, as will be 
noted, from 1738. Into the volumes thus supplied 
from London, the additional advices, queries, etc., 
were copied for many years, until at last, in 1783, a 
printed collection was issued by the (London) yearly 
meeting. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 15. 
THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE. 


GOLDEN Text.—God sent not the son into the world to judge 
the world ; but that the world should be saved 
through him.—John, iii., 17. 

Before study of Lesson read John, ii., 13-25. 

Onty to the gospel of John are we indebted for 
knowledge of the early ministry in Judea. The 
synoptic gospels indicate that after the temptation in 
the wilderness Jesus withdrew into Galilee (Matt., iv., 
11,12). Remembering, however, that these three 
gospels represent the recollections of one disciple 
only (Peter) and that there was no attempt on his part 
to make a complete biography (see quotation from 
Papias, Lesson 22), it is easy to explain the omission. 
It is only necessary to assume that Peter did not ac- 
company Jesus to Jerusalem, that John did so accom- 
pany Jesus, and that John, with some knowledge of 
the earlier gospels, definitely undertook to supple- 
ment them without unnecessarily duplicating the 
records, to make clear these omissions and differences. 

The occasion of this journey to Jerusalem, like 
that recorded in Luke about Jesus’s twelfth year, was 
the great annual feast of the Passover. After the 
events of the marriage feast at Cana Jesus withdrew 
for a few days to Capernaum, taking with him his 
mother and his brothers. Capernaum is situated on 
the sea of Galilee north of the more modern city of 
Tiberias. It is near the edge of the province of Galilee 
and therefore not far removed from the border between 
the territories of Herod Antipas and Philip. At this 
time only a brief stay is recorded, but soon after 
his return from Judea Jesus permanently settled there. 

The passover visit to Jerusalem may or may not 
have been the first since the one mentioned in Luke. 
But however that may be Jesus evidently looked 
upon the scenes in a spirit vastly different from that 
of his earlier years. The experiences of the Jordan 
baptism and of the desert had changed fundamentally 
his attitude of mind. Thenceforth all things were 
measured and judged in terms of the “kingdom of 
heaven,” close at hand. And by this measurement 
the scenes about the temple were unendurable. The 
“Court of Gentiles’? was become a market, or more 
properly at this passover time a fair. The demand 
for animals fitted for sacrifice was great. Few of the 
multitudes who made their pilgrimage at this season 
from far countries would wish to return without offering 
private sacrifice of thanksgiving or of repentance. No 
doubt regular provision was made by the priests for 
the supply of animals for the regular services ; but for 
the innumerable private offerings there could be no such 
provision. Every Jew, moreover, must pay into the 
treasury the “half shekle” of the temple; and as 
many nations and many systems of coinage were rep- 
resented it was necessary that provision be made for 
the exchange of foreign money into that of Jerusalem. 
No doubt in response to these needs provision was 
made in the Court of Gentiles for the sale of animals 
for sacrifice and for the exchange of money. 

But it is plain that the opportunity had been 
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abused. In the place of a provision for the convenience 
of strangers it had become a place of sordid bargaining 
andextortion. Probably the priests made gain by the 
sale of stalls or licenses, a condition which would only 
increase the evil by giving legal status to the business. 
But the incongruity of this roaring mart within the 
sacred enclosure must have been evident to all earnest 
and conscientious Jews; and the sympathies of the 
many must have been with the earnest young prophet 
when he turned fiercely upon those who made his 
Father's house “‘a den of thieves,’ and drove them 
from the temple precincts. The action must have 
come as a breath of purity and refreshment to those 
who had seen with regret and yet with no sense of 
power to prevent it, the increasing desecration of the 
temple courts by the sordid spirit of merchants and 
money changers. So evident to all was the propriety 
of the act itself that even those who were hostile did 
not venture to challenge it but only to question the 
authority of Jesus to perform it (John, i., 18). 

The account of the cleansing of the temple is given 
also in the synoptic gospels ; but by them it is placed 
at the time of the last visit of Jesus to Jerusalem 
(Matt., xxi., 12-17; Mark, xi., 15-19; Luke, xix., 
45-48). Of course it is possible, though hardly prob- 
able, that the action was repeated. It is much more 
probable that the writers of the first three gospels, all 
of whom, as we have seen, depend in the main on 
the testimony of Peter for their incidents, have mis- 
placed this event. It must be noted here that the min- 
istry of Jesus is presented by the fourth gospel as 
occupying at least three years, while from the other 
three we would infer a ministry of only one year. This 
matter will be taken up more fully in the next lesson. 
The cleansing of the temple was a very striking and 
authoritative act and must have left a strong impres- 
sion. It was not likely to be forgotten. Hence the 
synoptists, telling of only one visit to Jerusalem during 
the ministry, must necessarily place it there. John, 
on the other hand, had the facts of all three passovers 
before him. It is quite possible that he may have 
accompanied Jesus on the occasion of this early ministry 
in Judea. He was therefore able to place the event 
in the temple in its proper place. The driving out 
of merchants and money changers was more likely 
to occur at the beginning of the ministry than later. 
Certainly it is not likely that he would overlook its 
iniquities in his earlier visits to Jerusalem only to 
recognize them at the last one. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—LeEsson No. 14. Fourth Month 13. 
PETER, AENEAS, AND DORCAS. 


GOLDEN TeExt.—He giveth power to the faint,and to him that 
hath no might he increaseth strength. 
—lIsaiah, xi., 32-42. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, ix., 32-43. 
As it was known to both Jews and Christians that 
Saul had come to Damascus for the purpose of per- 
secuting the followers of Jesus, as he had already done 
in Jerusalem, there was great amazement when he 
publicly proclaimed Jesus to be the Son of God ; “ but 
Saul increased the more in strength, and confounded 
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the Jews that dwelt at Damascus.”’ This angered the 
Jews, and they plotted to kill him, keeping watch for 
him night and day at the gates of the city, being 
doubtless afraid to attack him openly while in the city 
because of the number of his followers. This became 
known to Saul, and instead of departing from Damas- 
cus in the usual way his disciples took him by night 
and let him down in a basket from one of the windows 
in the wall. 

On his return to Jerusalem the disciples were at 
first afraid of him, until Barnabas assured them of his 
conversion. Again he preached boldly in the name of 
the Lord, disputing with the Grecian Jews -until they 
also sought to kill him. To preserve him from these 
enemies his brethren brought him down to Czsarea 
and sent him forth to Tarsus by sea. Then persecution 
seems to have ceased fora time, and through the power 
of the Holy Spirit the church multiplied throughout 
all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria. Here the narrative 
leaves Saul, who stayed in Tarsus ten years, and 
resumes its account of Peter’s ministry. 

This apostle seems to have been especially endowed 
with the gift of healing, and our lesson for to-day gives 
two more instances of his manifestation of this power. 
Lydda was the Greek name for the place where the 
first of these incidents occurred. It is about twenty 
miles northwest of Jerusalem, and was known to the 
Jews as Lod. The Romans gave it a new name, Di- 
ospolis (on the coins of Septimus Severus), and it be- 
came a seat of Jewish learning and a large and wealthy 
town. In the early days of the Christian Church it 
was made a bishopric, and tradition connects the birth 
of St. George with the ruins of a church in the town 
built by Justinian. The place now has about one thou- 
sand inhabitants ; the Arabs call it Lud, and they have 
a tradition that here will take place the final struggle 
between Christ and anti-Christ. Nothing is known of 
fEneas except that he was healed of the palsy in the 
name of Christ. After his restoration to health he 
must have accompanied Peter, as the plain of Sharon 
was fifteen or twenty miles north of Lydda. 


Joppa was a Phcenician seaport on the Mediterran- 
ean, about ten miles from Lydda. It was captured by 
the Jews under Simon 142 B.C. The harbor is quite 
difficult of entrance, and its dangerous character was 
accounted for in old times by the supposed presence 
of a dragon in its waters, just as a tawny fountain 
near Joppa was thought to derive its tint from the 
blood of the monster slain by Perseus. Pliny, the 
Roman historian, states that the rocks on which An- 
dromeda was chained by the king, her father, in order 
to appease the wrath of the sea-monster that ravaged 
the coast, could be plainly seen in front of the city. 
Joppa was captured and destroyed by Vespasian, but 
was rebuilt, and in the fourth century became the seat 
of a bishopric. During the crusades it was taken and 
retaken by Franks snd Saracens until it fell into a state 
of ruin. Under the name of Yafa it is now an import- 
ant town, partly from its trade, but still more from 
the large number of pilgrims passing through every 
year to Jerusalem. 

Dorcas is the Greek interpretation of the Aramaic 
name, Tabitha, which means a gazelle. Because of 
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this Greek name societies of women who make gar- 
ments for the poor and give them other needed assist- 
ance are known at the present time as Dorcas societies. 
That the friends of this good woman should entertain 
the hope that Peter could bring her back to life, when 
the report reached them of the wonderful works that 
he had done, was perfectly natural. He at once re- 
sponded to their summons, and being left alone with 
the woman, whom all thought to be dead, he prayed 
that life might come back to her, not from himself, but 
from the Creator, who is the source of all life. . 

As in the days of the apostles, there are many 
(though perhaps not so large a proportion) who deem 
it more wonderful that a few who are apparently dead 
or dying should be restored to life than that thous- 
ands should daily receive the breath of life and be- 
come sentient beings. The unexplainable thing that 
happens at rare intervals we attribute to supernatural 
power, while we discourse learnedly of the natural 
laws governing the equally unexplainable things that 
happen every day. What is needed to bring about 
a revival of religion is not a new dispensation of so- 
called miracles, but a truer conception of the Divine 
power, of which all things in the universe are but 
manifestations. 


In the article on the Discipline, in last week's issue, it was men- 
tioned that the marriages by Friends’ ceremony (in England) were at 
first called in question, but that a decision in court sustained them. The 
following is from S. M. Janney's “ History of Friends.” 


In the year 1661 a case occurred in which a Friends’ 
marriage was called in question, and a legal decision 
obtained. . William Ashwell and Anne Ridge, persons 
of good repute, being disposed to take each other in 
marriage, published their intentions three several days 
in their religious meetings, and subsequently in a sol- 
emn assembly at Lincoln, in the Eighth month, 1658, 
they took each other to be husband and wife during 
life, and from that time lived very affectionately to- 
gether nearly two years. The man, being then taken 
sick, made a will devising to his wife all his personal 
estate, with house and land during life, and after her 
decease to descend to his child. 

After the death of the testator his child was born, 
and being recognized as heir to the land, its mother 
was appointed its guardian. She was subsequently 
married again, and then a relative of her first husband 
brought suit for the land, alleging that the child was 
not legitimate, because the marriage was not accord- 
ing to law. 

The case was to be tried at Nottingham Assize, 
and while it was pending a Friend named Martin Ma- 
son addressed to Judge Archer and Judge Atkins an 
able plea in behalf of the defendants. After relating 
the manner in which the marriage was accomplished, 
and the subsequent proceedings, he thus continues : 
‘* The marriage solemnized as above written we are 
many of us ready to testify wva voce, in open court, 
though the tenderness of our consciences admits not 
of an oath ; and though perhaps the marriage suits not 
punctually with the formality of the law of the nation, 
yet the end or substance of the law being truly an- 
swered, the literal part or formality thereof ought in 
good conscience to be suspended or superseded, and 
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the marriage held legitimate ; otherwise this strikes at 


the root of religion, and infringes the liberty of tender 
consciences.” 

After the arguments of counsel on both sides had 
been heard, Judge Archer instructed the jury, saying, 
“There was a marriage in Paradise when Adam took 
Eve and Eve took Adam, and that it was the consent 
of the parties that made a marriage. As for the Qua- 
kers,”’ he said, “ he did not know their opinions ; but 
he did not believe they went together as brute beasts, 
as had been said of them, but as Christians, and 
therefore he did believe the marriage was lawful, and 
the child lawful heir.’ And the better to satisfy the 
jury he cited a case, to this purpose: “A man that was 
weak of body and kept his bed had a desire in that 
condition to marry, and declared before witnesses that 
he did take such a woman to be his wife, and the 
woman declared that she took that man to be her 
husband. This marriage was afterwards called in 
question, and all the bishops concluded it to be a lawful 
marriage.’ The jury, on receiving this charge, gave 
their verdict for the Friend's child, and against the man 
that would have deprived it of its inheritance. 


LETTERS OF BRISSOT DE WARVILLE. 

J. P. Brissor DE WARVILLE, a Frenchman, travelled exten- 
sively in the United States during the year 1788, meeting many 
persons of distinction, including George Washington, and 
Benjamin Franklin, with James Pemberton and other promi- 
nent Friends of Philadelphia. He was very favorably impressed 
with Friends, and in the letters which he sent home, he speaks 
in the highest terms of our Religious Society. 

These letters were translated into English and published in 
London in 1792. From a copy lately added to Friends’ 
Historical Library, Swarthmore College, I have made a short 
selection to show the stand which Friends took against 
participating in war in any way, and how they were misunder- 
stood hy Washington and men of his day, even as their action 
does not seem to have been quite understood by some high in 


authority in our own time. ALBERT A. MERRITT. 
New York, N. Y. 


From a letter upon ‘‘ The Refusal of (Quakers to take any 
Part in War."’ 

‘‘ These wise men have seen that the great basis of 
universal happiness must be universal peace. This 
people believe that example is more powerful than 
words ; that kings will always find the secret of 
perpetuating wars, as long as they can hire men to 
murder each other; and that it is their duty, as a 
Society, to resolve never to take arms, or to contribute 
to the expenses of any war. They have been tormented, 
robbed, imprisoned, and martyred ; they have suffered 
everything ; till tyranny itself, wearied with their 
perseverance, has exempted them from military service, 
and has been driven to indirect measures to force 
contributions from their hands. Let us endeavor that 
the humane principles of this Society be adopted by 
all men. Then would be realized that universal peace 
which the Quakers have already realized in countries 
where they have borne the sway. In Pennsylvania, 
they found the secret of defending themselves from the 
scourge of military slaughter, till the war of 1755, 
between France and England. Though mingled with 
the Indians, never any quarrels rose among them which 
led to the spilling of blood. 
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“The government of England, with all its 
manceuvers, could never engage the Quakers to give 
any assistance in this war. They not only refused 
this, but they resigned all the places which they had 
held in the government of the colony ; for it was before 
almost entirely in their hands ; and such was their 
economy, that the produce of the custom-house, and 
a small excise, were always sufficient to defray the 
public expenses ; so that no other tax was known in 
the colony. 

“ The war of 1755 changed this order of things, 
and occasioned heavy expenses, which the colonies 
were obliged to pay. The Quakers, as well as others, 
were subjected to them ; but they not only refused, as 
a Society, to pay taxes, of which war was the object, 
but they excommunicated those who paid them. 

“At this time an animosity was kindled against 
them, which is not yet extinguished. Faithful to their 
principles, they declared that they would take no part 
in this war, and they excommunicated all such as 
joined either the American or the British army. 

‘I believe that it was wrong to persecute them for 
their pacific neutrality. If this instance of refusal to 
take part in war had been the first of the kind, or if it 
had been dictated by a secret attachment to the British 
cause, certainly they would have been guilty, and the 
persecution would perhaps have been legitimate. But 
this neutrality was commanded by their religious 
opinions, constantly professed, and practiced by the 
Society from its origin. 

‘“‘No person has spoken to me with more impartiality 
respecting the Quakers than General Washington, that 
celebrated man, whose spirit of justice is remarkable in 
everything. He declared to me that in the course of 
the war (American Revolution), he had entertained an 
ill opinion of this Society ; he knew but little of them, 
as at that time there were but few of that sect in 
Virginia; and he had attributed to their political 
sentiments the effect of their religious principles. He 
told me that having since known them better, he 
acquired an esteem for them ; and that considering the 
simplicity of their manners, and the purity of their 
morals, their exemplary economy, and their attachment 
to the constitution, he considered this Society as one 
of the best supports of the new government, which 
requires a great moderation, and a total banishment of 
luxury.” 

Tue Foorpatu To Peace.—To be glad of life, be- 
Cause it gives you the chance to love and to work, and to 
look at the stars ; to be satisfied with your possessions, 
but not contented with yourself until you have made 
the best of them ; to despise nothing in the world ex- 


cept falsehood and meanness, and to fear nothing ex-’ 


cept cowardice ; to be governed by your admirations 
rather than by your disgusts ; to covet nothing that is 
your neighbor’s except his kindness of heart and gen- 
tleness of manners ; to think seldom of your enemies, 
often of your friends—these are little guideposts on the 
footpath to peace.—[Henry van Dyke. ] 

d€ 


‘“Wronc doing is weakness; righteousness is 
strength.” 
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THE END OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Gen. John Gibbon (deceased) in The Century. 


As the two [Grant and Lee] sat talking on their 
horses only a few steps from us, we had a full oppor- 
tunity not only to note their bearing, but to hear most 
of the conversation. I had nct seen Lee for about six 
years, and his appearance is thus described in a letter 
written the next day : 

“Soon after our arrival General Lee came riding 
up, attended only by two orderlies. He looks pretty 
much the same as usual, but older, and his iace has a 
very sad expression. I did not see him smile once 
during the interview. He has the same quiet, subdued, 
gentlemanly manner for which he was always noted.”’ 

As the two generals sat talking together, General 
Grant turned and beckoned to General Seth Williams, 
his adjutant-general, who rode forward. I was curious 
to see the meeting between Lee and Williams. Some 
years betore the war, when Lee was superintendent of 
the Military Academy, Williams was his adjutant, and 
was known to be a great favorite with him. As 
Williams approached, the two shook hands, but there 
was nothing in Lee’s face, as he gravely and 
courteously received him, to indicate that he had ever 
met him before. After talking a little while, General 
Grant beckoned me forward, and on approaching 
General Lee, pretty much the same scene took place 
as with Williams. General Grant said: ‘ General 
Lee is desirous that his officers and men should have 
on their persons some evidence that they are paroled 
prisoners, so’ that they will not be disturbed”’ ; and 
General Lee remarked that he desired simply to do 
whatever was in his power to protect his men from 
anything disagreeable. I said I thought that could be 
arranged, as I had a small printing-press, and could 
have blank forms struck off, which could be filled up, 
and ofe given to each officer and man of the army, 
signed by their own officers, and distributed as re- 
quired. To this he assented. He then turned to 
General Grant and said: ‘‘ General, you have excepted 
private horses from the surrender. Now, most of my 
couriers and many of the artillery and cavalry own 
their own horses. How will it be about them ?”’ 

General Grant replied at once, speaking to me: 
“ They will be allowed to retain them.’’ Turning to 
General Lee, he added: ‘ They will need them in 
putting in their spring crops.’”’ The remark struck me 
as peculiar, and I have no doubt it did Lee, for Grant 
could have said nothing which demonstrated more 
completely his idea that the war was over, and that 
these warlike men and horses would go at once to 
work planting corn. 


THERE is nothing like knowing a little more about 


people if we wish to overcome dislike. Prejudice is 
often only another name for ignorance, and increased 
knowledge generally means increased sympathy.— 
[Canon Cremer. } 
s€ 

In my opinion the man who kills his fellow is the 
hero of barbarism ; the man who risks his own life to 
save the lives of others is the only hero that a true 
civilization can honor.—[ Andrew Carnegie. ] 
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PARTNERSHIPS WITH INIQUITY. 


Ir can hardly have passed unnoticed by any intelligent 
observer how many indications there have been recently 
of a disposition on the part of society to enter into 
amicable arrangements with various forms of vice and 
demoralization. The case in New York was a re- 
markable example. It was assumed that the law 
requiring drinking saloons to be closed on the first 
day of the week could not be fully enforced, and 
therefore it was proposed to yield the struggle and 
legalize their being open on that day. How far the 
logic of such a compromise would carry us; how 
many more laws, difficult of enforcement, would be 
given up was not made plain. 

The same disposition has been shown in other 
fields, especially with regard to what is called ‘the 
social evil.” In Buffalo, a sort of treaty has been 
entered into between certain of the local officers and 
three ‘ prominent clergymen” not to try to suppress 
this evil, as the law requires, but to assign it a 
quarter of the city where it may exist undisturbed. 
This is called “ segregation”’ and “ regulation.” In 
Philadelphia, a recent grand jury (in Second month), 
presented a report to the court, saying that they “ failed 
to see either the policy or justice of making raids upon 
so-called gambling dens and houses of ill-fame,” and 
as to the latter they believed them “ inevitable,’’ and 
so advised that they should be “centralized’’ and 
granted “ licenses,’ under “the system now in use in 
many of the continental countries.” 

The report of this particular grand jury in Phila- 
delphia is probably not very important—unless as indi- 
cating what sort of material may get into grand juries 
—but the action at Buffalo is of a definite character, 
and even the local organization of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union was induced to give it a 
qualified approval. Taken in connection with the pro- 
posed, but so far negatived, surrender to the drinking 
saloons in New York, it is quite entitled to attract 
attention. 

Those who have given time and labor in the diffi- 
cult field of Purity, like our late dear friend Aaron 
Powell, and his earnest successor Dr. Janney, know 
that the proposals to “ segregate’ and “ license,” and 
“regulate,” the form of sinfulness alluded to are | 
without any justification whatever, in any experience. 
They are urged and advocated either by persons who | 


have no keen sense of what virtue is and what it 
demands, or who do not know the facts of the case. 
To suggest that we adopt the system of the cities 
of Continental Europe is a hideous and abominable 
proposal. To countenance the assignment of parts of 
a city to the embrace of such iniquity is shocking 
indeed. That “prominent clergymen’’ should soil 
their “cloth” in such manner is scarcely less so. 
Let us not hear, we beg, of such partnerships with 
Even if Satan is yet unchained, we ought not 
to make agreements with him how and where he may 
devour. 


evil. 


THE ‘‘ Personal Memoirs’’ of General Philip H. Sheri- 
dan, of Civil War fame, have recently been expanded by his 
brother, the additional pages covering the closing years of his 
military service. ‘‘It is noticeable,’’ says a brief review of 
the book, ‘‘ that Sheridan ended, as so many army officers had 
done before him, as the defender of the Indians against ill- 
treatment and broken pledges.’’ This ¢s an interesting fact. 
The names of the army officers of high rank whose sympathies 
have been with the Indians, after full knowledge and extended 
experience, would make a long list. 


Ir is not very encouraging to learn that several of the 
‘« great dailies ’’ of New York City have been making special 
efforts lately —‘‘ bending all their energies,’’ a news paragraph 
says—to get children interested in their ‘‘ Sunday ’’ editions. 
Various schemes have been adopted to this end—an invisible 
ink which appears when dampened, a water-color paint that 
can be rubbed off and used, etc. In one of the three offices, 
‘‘twenty-five clerks are kept busy answering children’s 
letters.”’ 


THE book by William Still, of Philadelphia, ‘‘ History of 
the Underground Railroad,’’ is known to many, but certainly 
not to all who would be interested in its contents. It was 
originally published several years ago, and later was revised 
and reissued by the author. Copies of this second edition are 
still to be obtained and we consider that we do a favor to li- 
braries, collectors, and others, in mentioning the fact. It isa 
large book, with numerous illustrations, and many lively nar- 
ratives of experiences in the days of slave-keeping and slave- 
hunting. William Still was well acquainted with all these 
scenes and incidents, having been many years a clerk in the 
office of the Anti-Slavery Society, in Philadelphia. 


Our friend John William Graham, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, whose last visit to this country was paid in 1896, has the 
prospect of coming over for a short visit this year. He has 
some engagements to lecture, and might consider one or two 


more. We shall expect to see him at the Conference at Asbury 
Park. 


WE have received from John William Hutchinson an an- 
nouncement of the arrangements for railroad service at special 


rates to the Conference at Asbury Park. We cannot con- 


veniently insert it this week, but will publish it in the next is- 
sue of the INTELLIGENCER. 
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BIRTHS. 
JOHN.—At Millville, Pa., Third month 12, 1902, to 
Charles D. and Laura M. John, a son, who is named Edward 
Masters John. 


SHOEMAKER.—At Camden, Ohio, Third month 10, 
1902, to Levi T. and Susan E. G. Shoemaker, a daughter, 
who is named Elsie Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES. 


HARLAN—BROOMELL.—By Friends’ ceremony, Fifth- 
day, Third month 27, 1902, atthe home of the bride’s parents, 
‘Pleasant View’’ tarm, Russellville, Chester county, Pa., 
and under the care of Penns Grove Monthly Meeting, J. Paul 
Harlan, son of Enoch L. and Mary B. Harlan, and Annie 
Broomell, daughter of Samuel H. and Mary E. Broomell, all 
of the same neighborhood. 

(The families of the bride and groom were each represented 
at the wedding by four generations. ) 

WALTER—PASSMORE.—At West Chester, Pa., Third 
month 27, 1902, in Friends’ meeting-house, High street, 
under care of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Sara M., 
daughter of Emeline and the late Thomas Passmore, and 


Frank T., son of Caleb and Anna Walter, both of West 
Chester. 


DEAT HS. 


CADWALADER.—In Trenton, N. J., Third month 26, 
1902, Thomas S. Cadwalader, in his 82d year; a member of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

Interment on the 29th, at Makefield, Pa. 


COATES.—Joseph R. Coates departed this life, First-day 
morning, Third month 23, 1902, aged 67 years, 10 months, 
and 11 days. 

He was a member of West Nottingham Particular Meeting 
and an elder of Nottingham Quarterly Meeting. He was born 
in Chester county, Pa., Fifth month 12, 1834. He was a son 
of George and Martha Erwin Coates. Early in his youth he 
moved with his parents to York county, where he was a mem- 
ber of Fawn Grove Meeting. In 1876 he moved to Cecil 
county, Md., on account of his wife's health. He was twice 
married ; his first wife was Ruth Anna Richards, daughter of 
the late Isaac and Mary Richards of Cecil county, Md. His 
second wife (who survives him) was Ellen M. Fox, daughter of 
the late George and Sarah Anna Fox of West Virginia. 
There were no children. 

Joseph was a loving and devoted husband. He was kind 
and cheerful, and always ready to lend a helping hand to 
friend and neighbor. He will be sadly ntissed by all who 
knew him. He attended the meetings faithfully, not only be- 
cause he thought it his duty but because he loved them and 
always felt benefited by them. His funeral was held on 
Fourth-day, the 26th, at West Nottingham meeting-house, 
where feeling addresses were made by Mary H. Way and John 
Cornell, who said : ‘‘ Well might we say of this man with the 
Psalmist, ‘ Mark the perfect man, behold the upright, a the 
end of that man is peace.’ "’ 

GILPIN.—At the home of her son, Joseph G. iihens 
near Maineville, Warren county, Ohio, First month 16, 1902, 
Sarah (Gilpin) Trimble, widow of Joseph M. Trimble, aged 83 
years, 5 months, and 23 days. 

She was a relative, niece perhaps, of Mercy Gilpin, who 
married, first, Benjamin. Chapman, of Bucks county, Pa., 
second, Charles French, and lastly John Haines, of 
Springboro’, Warren county, Ohio. Sarah and her family 
were for a number of years members of Cincinnati Monthly 
Meeting, and when it was laid down became members of 
Miami Monthly Meettng. C. &. 

HORTON.—At his home, at New Athens, Ohio, Second 
month 28, 1902, Malin Horton, in his 71st year. 

He was born at St. Clairsville, Ohio, and was the son of 
Joseph H. and Agnes Malin Horton. He was a member of 
the Concord Monthly Meeting. H. 


JOHN. —At Elizabeth City, N. C., Third month 12, 1902, 
Dr. Palemon John, in his 75th year, eldest son of the late 
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Elida and Sarah John ; a birthright member of Fishing Creek 
Half-Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Millville, Pa. 


KING.—At Young Hickory, Muskingum county, Ohio, 
Third month 12, 1902, Deborah Doan King. 

Our deceased friend was almost 106 years old. She was 
quite active for such an old person. Her faculties were quite 
good. Her death was caused by a fall which occurred a short 
time before her death. She was considered the oldest person 
in Ohio. She was a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends, and when living in reach of meeting was a regular 
attender. She was a member of Deerfield Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, and very exemplary in all her actions. 

M. W. M. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Moorestown, N. J., Third month 26, 
1902, Hannah B., widow of Carlton P. Lippincott, in her g2d 
year ; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, held at Moores- 
town. 


SNYDER.—At their residence, in East Pittsburg, Pa., 
Third month 17, 1902, Helen Elizabeth Snyder (formerly 
Smith), wife of Albert H. Snyder, in her 24th year. 

She was a daughter of Edward H. Smith, and grand- 
daughter of Elizabeth E. Eyre, of Newtown, Pa. 


STEVENSON.—On First-day, Third month 9, 1902, 
Stacy Stevenson, in his 72d year ; a member of Old Spring- 
field Preparative and Burlington Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

WALMSLEY.—In Tallahassee, Florida, Second month 
28, 1902, of pneumonia, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
Charles and Tacy T. Walmsley, in her 65th year, formerly of 
Byberry, Philadelphia. 

WILLSON.—At Pelham, Ontario, Second month 27, 1902, 
Pheebe C. Willson, beloved wife of Edgar Willson, and daughter 
of Isaac and Sarah E. Zavitz, inthe 32d year of her age; a 
member of Pelham Monthly Meeting of Friends, formerly of 
Lobo. 

She was much esteemed by all who knew her, and her loss 
is especially felt by her husband and six months’ old Raby. 
She had been married a little over two years. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


A MEETING of the joint committee of Race Street and Green 
Street Monthly Meetings to have oversight of the indulged 
meeting at Ocean City, N. J., was recently held, and arrange- 
ments were made to continue the latter meeting the coming 
summer. It will begin on First-day, the 14th of Sixth month, 
and will continue fourteen weeks. Friends to attend the 
meetings, in addition to those living or sojourning at Ocean 
City, were appointed. 


The meeting of workers and others interested in the First- 
day Schools of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, at Room No. 
1, Fifteenth and Race streets, on Third-day evening of last 
week, was largely attended, the room being hardly adequate, 
and it proved to be an interesting and encouraging occasion. 
Arthur Jackson, assistant superintendent of Race Street 
schools, presided. It was decided to hold an inst tute and 
pic-nic, some time in Sixth month, at one of the out-of-town 
meeting-houses, and it is probable that a new organization, 
supplying the place of the former Union, may be made. 


The English Friends propose to have their Summer School, 
this year, on Windermere, in the ‘‘ Lake Region."’ 


An increase has again been made in the number of schol- 
ars in the First-day schools of the English Friends. At the 
annual meeting of the Association, on the 17th of last month, 
at Birmingham, the reports showed the highest figures yet at- 
tained. The adult schools now have a membership of 30,677, 
and the schools for children have (including teachers) 20, 508. 
The net increase in both classes for the year was 3,508. 

Two of the quarterly First-day School Unions in this yearly 
meeting, Abington and Concord, will be held on Seventh-day, 
the 19th instant. The former will meet at Byberry, the latter 
at Providence meeting-house, Media. 
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THE WILLIAMSON SCHOOL WORK. 


Address by Isaac H. Clothier, Chairman, at the Commencement 
exercises at the Williamson ‘I'rade School, Third month 2g, 1902. 


FRiENDs and Guests of the Williamson School: On 
behalf of the Board of Trustees, it is my pleasant duty 
to welcome you to-day when our ninth graduating 
class takes final leave of the institution which has been 
to them a home and school for three years past ; a 
home where we believe proper influences have been 
about them, and a school, not only of different branches 
of trades and mechanics, but of a good common school 
education, which is a necessary accompaniment, af- 
fording a basis and opening the door of opportunity to 
any of the multitudinous careers possible in this favored 
land. 

You have just made some inspection of the prac- 
tical operations of the school, the young men being en- 
gaged at their usual daily work in the shops. The 
graduating class to-day numbers 28, and swells the 
list of graduates to 356, divided as follows : 


ee. ee ST 
Re =. oe le CO 
ee 106 
Mechanical Draughtsman, . . I 
Pattern Makers, . . . . . ‘63 
Steam and Electrical Engineers, 26 
—356 


The number of applications for admission which 
have been registered since the beginning is about 
3,100. This number includes only those within the 
age limits, and takes no account of the large additional 
number who have applied for admission below and 
above the established limit of age. 

The list of graduates, with the addition of those 
now at the school and entered for the coming year, 
making 560 altogether, is therefore only between one- 
fifth and one-sixth of the number strictly eligible, 
which have applied for admission, but which our lim- 
ited facilities would not enable us to take. When it is 
considered that no effort whatever has been made to 
invite applications, the need of the community for 
such a school is emphasized. The capacity of the 
school, until now, has been 180, but the contemplated 
enlargement referred to last year, which has been 
completed, enables us to begin the coming school 
year with 204 pupils. 

In reply to some comment as to holding our Com- 
mencement Exercises in the unpropitious month of 
March, when June would seem to be more fitting, I 
repeat the statement of last year, that the time is so 
fixed because the season for out-of-door work begins 
with April, and Commencement Day for our graduates 
means not entrance upon a period of vacation, but a 
real commencement of their share of the work of the 
world—an entrance upon careers of useful industry. 

In the early days of the school there appeared to 
be some prejudice among employers against the en- 
gagement of our graduates. This feeling has largely 
passed away, and I am glad to announce that all of 
our graduating class of to-day have secured positions 
in advance at remunerative wages, and we have had 
unsolicited applications from employers for two or 
three times the number. We have also already had 
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some applications for graduates of the class of 1903. 
Some of our former graduates are occupying responsi- 
ble places as foremen, and numbers of them promise 
to pass on as the years pass to the positions which 
are open to all, of master builders and employers of 
labor in their respective lines. 

The past decade has witnessed great developments 
along all educational lines, notably in university and 
college work. With the industrial activity and gen- 
eral prosperity which have marked the past few years, 
great sums of money have been made over to different 
universities, and as a consequence the development 
of facilities for higher education is now going on with 
signal and beneficent strides. But it seems especially 
in place on this occasion to refer to the undoubted 
advances which are also being made in industrial 
training in the growth of schools of industry where 
young people are brought under the educating and 
strengthening influences of work, which is the most 
potent educational influence in the building and up- 
lifting of character. It cannot be said, however, that 
thus far the provision for industrial training has kept 
pace with that for college work. Believing as I do, 
and much interested as I am, in college and university 
training, I believe the need for the education of work 
is still greater, both because it appeals to a larger 
number and because it would seem to be, from its very 
nature, of greater importance in its effect upon the 
masses and upon the whole community. The out- 
come of honest labor in productive results is of great 
value, but of far more importance to the nation is the 
effect upon the character of its men and women. To 
furnish young people with a knowledge of useful trades 
by which they can earn their livelihoods and honor- 
able places in the world is a most important work, but 
the accompanying inculcation of habits of industry in 
their effect upon character, individual and national, 
cannot be estimated. Among the harmful tendencies 
of the age, that of striving to get something for 
nothing, to live by one’s wits on the labor of others, 
is one of the grave dangers of the times which can be 
met in no way so effectively as by the widespread ex- 
tension of the education of work. 

It seems appropriate to emphasize the fact that in 
the movement for industrial education, Philadelphia 
leads the nation. Besides the Williamson School— 
perhaps the only distinctively Trades School in the 
country—we have, in addition to a number of schools 
for Manual Training, the Spring Garden Institute for 
more advanced work, and notably the Drexel Institute 
of Art and Industry, which has a national reputation 
in the broad lines on which it works. The school, 
however, of which I can speak most advisedly— 
having the honor to be one of the trustees—is the 
School of Industrial Art on South Broad Street, 
where about 800 young women and men are being 
trained in industry and art. The department of the 
great school reterred to which is most closely allied to 
the work here, is that of textile manufacture, where 
253 pupils out of the 800 are registered, or nearly a 
third of the whole. The full course necessary to ob- 


tain a diploma is, as here, three years. A letter re- 
cently received from the well known and efficient prin- 
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cipal, Mr. Leslie W. Miller, expresses so clearly the 
aims of the school and the character of the work we 
also strive for, in the trades taught in this school, that 
I quote from it verbatim : 

‘We carry our pupils far enough to make them 
designers and superintendents of mills, except that ex- 
perience and the ability to manage men are necessary 
to the superintendent, and must be either born in a 
man or developed by training which no school can 
furnish. All that a school can do toward making a 
superintendent, we do. We do not aim to make 
weavers, dyers, spinners, etc., only, but superintend- 
ents, who can direct all the operations of a mill. I 
think this purpose should always be emphasized in all 
Trade School work, that the School teaches not only 
a trade, but the things that a good workman ought to 
know ; to answer the questions which the practice of 
a craftsman raises, and to help him to think, and to 
know things that pertain to success in modern industry. 

‘‘Qur men go out from the school with a broader 
outlook than they could possibly acquire through ap- 
prenticeship in a mill ; they have more of an idea as 
to what taste is on the one hand, and on the other 
they know what scientific method means in connec- 
tion with economical manufacture. These two prin- 
ciples, the artistic and the scientific, 1 am sure the 
schools must stand for and enforce, supplementing the 
best kind of shop practice by a distinct educational 
effort.” 

And now a few words to the graduating class : 

“ Young men, in leaving this school you are each of 
you equipped with that which is more valuable than 
any inheritance of money, the knowledge of a useful 
and remunerative trade. If you practice it with in- 
dustry and with the resolve to do always your best 
work and also practice thrift and economy, you will 
almost inevitably reach that which is really the most 
desirable position in life, a position removed both from 
poverty and wealth, free from the grinding cares and 
dwarfing influences of the former and the inevitable 
exactions and dangers of the latter. With your equip- 
ment now it is within the power of each of you to set 
poverty under foot and to achieve honorable inde- 
pendence. I remember a remark of Napoleon: 
‘When I was a lieutenant I lived on dry bread, but I 
shut the door on my poverty.’ The door to poverty 
is usually idleness or extravagance. It is quite 
within your power to shut this door by only reasona- 
ble effort and self-denial. Close this door and keep it 
closed ; but, on the other hand, in seeking honorable 
independence cast not too longing eyes on wealth, for 
it is not only unsatisfying but it often brings with it 
positive disappointment and unhappiness. ~ Happiness 
comes not from indulgence in luxurious ease but from 
rugged striving, from conscientious performance of 
duty. A great deal of philosophy is embodied in this 
quotation from Stevenson : ‘I know what vleasure is, 
for I have done some good work.’ It is a fact that 
faithful performance of our work, whatever it may be, 
brings with it satisfaction such as cannot be otherwise 
experienced. 

“There are higher duties than those pertaining to 
material things—duties to yourselves, to your church, 
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and to the State ; but time does not permit, nor is it 
appropriate for me to tresspass further upon the prov- 
ince of the speaker of the day. You have now the 
basis on which to erect honorable achievement and 
real success in life, and I commend to you the faith- 
ful use of your portion of the inheritance bequeathed 
by the wise founder of the Williamson School.” 


Conferences, Assoctations, €tr. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
ot Theodore K. Barton, Third month.23. 

The meeting was called to order by the president. The 
term of the officers having expired, the following were ap- 
pointed:: President, Theodore K. Barton; vice-president, J. 
Pierre Seaman; secretary, Marianna Seaman; treasurer, 
Jesse Ketcham. 

Amy Cocks read a selection entitled, ‘‘ Daily Use of the 
Strait Gate."’ As two of our readers were absent, Rowland 
Cocks read a selection entitled ‘‘ Covetousness.'’ Both selec- 
tions were very good, and brought forth a general discussion. 

The letter from the Committee of Ten was again read and 
discussed, and the secretary directed to forward the conclu- 
sion of the meeting to Jesse H. Holmes, secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

Sentiments were given and a program arranged for our next 
meeting. After a short silence the meeting adjourned, to 
meet at the home of Rowland Cocks in three weeks. 

MARIANNA SEAMAN, Secretary. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was 
held Third month 23, in the reading-room of the New York 
meeting-house. The meeting was called to order by the pres- 
ident, Clarence Clough. 

At a previous meeting of the Association it had been de- 
cided to omit the Literature and Current Topics reports, and 
as there was no business to come before the meeting, the sub- 
ject of the evening, ‘‘The Exclusion of the Chinese,’’ was 
presented by Andrew Mayer, who took the ground that the 
Chinese should be admitted, that they were being treated un- 
justly in comparison with the other nations of the world, and 
that they were more desirable immigrants than many of those 
arriving daily from the south bf Europe. 

The general discussion which followed proved, however, to 
be almost unanimously in favor of their exclusion, though 
several thought that the present laws were too rigid, and 
should be modified in some way. The discussion was still 
actively going on when the time for bringing it to a close ar- 
rived. 

After a moment of silence the meeting adjourned, to meet 
in Brooklyn the second First-day in Fourth month. 

7%. J. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Joseph F. Taylor, 
Third month 22. After the reading of the minutes and report 
of executive committee, the literary exercises were opened by 
Thomas B. Harvey, who read from the Discipline on Plainness. 
Annie S. Bunting answered the question, ‘‘ Did Jesus ever eat 
and drink after his resurrection, and where is it recorded ?”’ 
by reading portions of Fleetwood's ‘‘ Life of Christ’’ on that 
subject. 

The first paper of the evening, ‘‘ May it not be considered 
possible for Christian parents to so train their children as to 
make absolutely sure of their moral and spiritual welfare?’ 
was prepared by Martha E. Gibbs. She saidin part: ‘‘There 
is an old saying that we are absolutely sure of nothing in this 
world but death. Parents may train their children in correct 
habits and give them excellent advice, and yet while some 
appreciate the efforts made in their behalf, others are indifferent 
to all that pertains to the correct manner of living. There is 
so much deceit and selfishness in the world, so many underhand 
methods of doing and saying things that many succumb to 
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circumstances and thus lead a two-sided life. It should be 


our highest aim to educate them in all that pertains to their 
physical, moral, intellectual, and spiritual welfare, keeping a 
strict watch over their conduct, teaching them to be dutiful 
and affectionate, winning their confidence, keeping and not 
misplacing it ; a friend to whom they can every freely come 
for advice and comfort. If all this is done the writer feels that 
children can never go very far astray, and that their moral 
and spiritual welfare may be practically assured.”’ 

The second paper, ‘‘ Do the Quakers believe in the Trinity 
and that our Lord Jesus is equal with God ?’’ was responded 
to by Robert Taylor, who said, They do not use the word 
Trinity, yet they believe in the three-fold Deity, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. They accept all that Scripture teaches 
regarding the office of Christ and his redeeming and atoning 
mission. They believe in the resurrection, the judgment, and 
the immortality of the soul. 

Anna Scott read a selection entitled ‘‘ The King’s Jewel.”’ 
This was followed by a reading from the INTELLIGENCER, 
‘¢ Whittier’s Birthday,’’ from Joanna Shreve. 

After a short silence the Association adjourned to meet at 
the home of Elizabeth A. Scott, Fourth month 5. 

MATTIE A. TAYLOR, Secretary. 





MULLICA HILL, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met at the meeting-house on the evening of Second month 19, 
at 7.30. The president read the 149th Psalm as opening 
exercise. Lydia A. Borton read the clause from the Discipline 
concerning Ministers and Elders. Lizzie Ridgway recited a 
poem, entitled ‘‘ The Simple Church,’’ which we as Friends 
could not failtoenjoy. ‘‘ What is Reverence?’’ was answered 
by Howard Avis reading from one of Elizabeth Powell Bond’s 
essays. Rachel M. Lippincott followed with a few remarks by 
saying that we should look for the good, the noble, the holy 
in others, then the whole life would be an uplift to reverence. 
Benjamin Pancoast read a paper on ‘‘Comparison of the 
Apostolic Christianity to the present day.’’ It was very 
interesting, giving us a description of what the early Friends 
had to bear. 

The beautiful poem from Longfellow, ‘‘ Resignation,’’ was 
read by Edmund Ridgway. We then listened toan interesting 
collection of Current Topics read by Priscilla Hazelton. We 
were glad to have another name added to the list of member- 
ship, as each new name brings more workers within our ranks. 

The report of the committee was read and the roll called. 
The meeting then adjourned until Third month 19. 

* E. L. DUELL, Secretary. 





TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of Trenton Friends’ 
Association was held Third month 24, with the president, 
Samuel S. DeCou, in the chair. A memorial of our late friend, 
M. Harvey Tomlinson, was read by W. Maxwell Marshall. 

‘*M. Harvey Tomlinson, son of Benjamin Palmer Tomlin- 
son, was born in Upper Makefield township, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, 1835, and died in this city Twelfth month 4, 
1901. He lived in Trenton for more than thirty years. He 
was actively interested in this Association from its organization 
and desired its success. For a number of years he had been 
clerk of monthly meeting and was also an overseer besides 
filling other positions of trust and importance.”’ 

The literary program opened with a sketch of the life of 
Ruskin, presented by Henry Price. Ruskin’s deep reverential 
spirit, his love of nature, the versatility of his genius, his 
liberality, and his tender and sincere love for his fellowmen, 
were all most ably portrayed. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Principal of George School, then 
addressed the meeting upon the subject of ‘‘ The Inner Light, 
as expressed by Fox, Penn, and Barclay, and how it was 
viewed by their contemporaries."' He traced the meaning of 
the word ‘‘Light,"’ as it was viewed by the people before the time 
of Fox, and explained the condition of the Church at that time, 
showing how the people accepted church government unques- 
tioned until the time of the Reformation. He then spoke of 
how the conception of the ‘‘ Inner Light ’’ as revealed to the 
individual heart and mind develops the character of the 
individual ; that all knowledge and power must proceed from 
within before it can be given out ; that just so far as the mind 


and heart perceives and grasps this principle just so far do we 


develop soul growth. 

The lecture was listened to with deep interest, and several 
Friends expressed the pleasure it had given us to hear Friend 
Walton, with which the meeting united, and after the customary 
silence meeting adjourned to meet Fourth month 28. 

FLORENCE H. TITTENSOR. 





HopewELL, VA.—An interesting meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association convened at Hopewell, Third month 23. 
A portion of the eighth chapter of John was read by the president 
at the opening of the meeting. Minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. 

The program was opened with a Discipline reading by Ann 
B. Branson. An interesting collection of Current Topics was 
read by Lucie Byrd Haines. Edna B. Huyett read a letter 
written by Lord Chesterfield to his son at college. 

Susan T. Pidgeon and Edward L. Irish presented excellent 
papers on the question, ‘‘ How can we make religion a greater 
force in the home?’’ These papers drew out discussion, in 
which many present took part. 

Voluntaries being next in order, Mary S. Lupton read a 
pretty little poem entitled, ‘‘ Let us Begin Anew.’’ After roll- 
call, at which 27 members responded, the meeting adjourned. 

L. A. ROBINSON, Secretary. 





MILLVILLE, Pa.—At the meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association in Second month, the following persons were chosen 
as officers for the year : Jesse John, president ; Rebecca John, 
secretary ; Ellen Russell Eves, correspondent. The meetings 
during the winter months have been held in the afternoon. 

The Association met at the meeting-house, Third month 9. 
Mary R. Eck, vice-president, opened the exercises by reading 
from the Scriptures. 

Sarah T. Eves read extracts from the memoirs of Edward 
Stabler, dwelling particularly on his filial affection. Mildred 
M. Eves’s essay, ‘‘ Our Means of Expression,’’ wasan earnest 
plea for the cultivation of the beautiful, and Mary R. Eck read 
an interesting article from the Oxtlook, ‘‘A Phase of Human 
Nature."’ The paper, ‘‘ Spiritual Religion,’’ prepared by 
Elizabeth Powell Bond for the Conference at Swarthmore, was 
read by S. Jennie Kester. It contained the helpful thought, 
‘* The soul open on the God-ward side is equipped for life."’ 
Current Events were reported by Frances M. Eves. 

ELLEN RUSSELL EVEs, Cor. Sec. 





QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—There was a good attendance and an 
interesting meeting of the Young Friends’ Association, held at 
the home of Eli W. and William L. Strawn, Third month 20. 
The president read the first chapter of Hebrews. 

The History Committee was represented by Bella Meredith, 
who continued the reading of ‘‘ The Life of Samuel J. Levick."’ 
This portion related to his ‘‘ Early Manhood,’ which was spent 
in this vicinity. Remarks were made by our friend Eli W. 
Strawn, whose life was in touch with Samuel's, at that time 
and afterward. A reading was given by Elmer Jordan, 
‘« Easter,’’ and a recitation by Lizzie M. Strawn, ‘‘ Driving 
Home the Cows.”’ 

A memorial of ‘‘ The Life of Elizabeth Hicks,’’ was read 
by Martha A. Johnson, and continued by Carrie Miller. 

Chautauqua reading by Isaac W. Reeder, ‘‘What Quakerism 
Stands for,’’ by W. W. Birdsall. Sentiments were given. A 
silence followed, when Frank Ball arose and left with us 
beautiful words of comfort and encouragement. He referred 
in part to the beauty of the lives of those of whom we had read, 
and of our dear friend with whom we had gathered on this 
occasion ; lives which tell us, ‘‘ It is not all of life to live, nor 
all of death to die.”’ 

We adjourned to meet Fourth month 17, at the home of 
Jane M. Foulke. A. S. B., Cor. Sec: 


THE only monument on the grave of Salmon P. Chase in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is a simple stone bearing an inscription of four 
lines and reciting that he was ‘‘ Senator, Governor, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Chief Justice of the United States.”’ 


THE greater the difficulty, the greater glory in surmounting 
it ; skillful pilots gain their reputation from storms and tempests. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Dr. FREDERICK SEEBOHM, one of the most accomplished 
scholars among the English Friends, author of two great 
works, has just issued a third, ‘‘ Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon 
Land,"’ which is reviewed by Dr. Hodgkin in the (London) 
Friend. Dr. Seebohm’s previous books were ‘‘ The English 
Village Community ’’ and ‘‘ The Tribal System in Wales." 
They are painstaking studies of early social and economic con- 
ditions in Britain, presented with intelligent and illuminating 
exposition, and the new work is no doubt of like character. 
One of the most notable of the old tribal customs of our 
ancestors—for we are all descended from tribesmen, some of 
them very barbaric, if we go back far enough—is specially 
studied by Dr. Seebohm, the institution of the werge/d, fines 
inflicted for bodily injury or death inflicted by one member of 
atribe on another. This was called by the Welsh ga/anas, 


and was an expedient to check the otherwise interminable 
blood feuds, or ‘‘ private war.’’ 


Dr. George A. Hoadley’s (Swarthmore College) text-book 
on Physics, published by the American Book Company, and 
designed for preparatory schools, has met with excellent suc- 
cess, the sales last year having been over 11,000 copies. 

The French reader, Stories from Daudet, by Dr. T. A. 
Jenkins, of the University of Chicago, also published by the 
American Book Company, and first issued a few months ago, 
has passed into a second edition. 


The veteran writer, Noah Brooks, contributes to the series 
of articles on the Great West, in the Century, a very good ar- 
ticle on the overland wagon trip in the early times, entitled 
‘« Fhe Plains Across.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Seventh-day, the 29th, a conference of representatives of 
the schools holding I. V. Williamson scholarships was held at 
the collage. The object of the conference was to discuss the 
relations existing between the schools and the college. About 
ten of the thirteen schools were represented, and a very pleas- 
ant meeting resulted. 

The college closed for the spring vacation on Sixth-day 
afternoon, the 28th, and wil! reopen Fourth month8. A num- 
ber of the Seniors remained to complete work on their theses. 

The regular meeting of the Audobon Club was held on 
Third-day evening, in the Biological Laboratory. The meet- 
ing was devoted to the study of the spring birds. Dr. Trotter 
was present, and gave a very interesting talk on the Bluebird. 

A number of the Senior and Junior engineers, under the 
charge of Dr. Stine, visited the Bessemer steel plant of the 
Maryland Steel Company, at Sparrow's Point, Baltimore, on 
Fifth- and Sixth-days. 

President Birdsall, Dr. Stine, and Professor Hoadley ex- 
pect to attend the dedication ceremonies of the Gayley Physi- 
cal Laboratory, to be held at Lafayette College on Seventh- 
day, the 5th instant. 

Dr. Magill gave the last of his series of lectures to his 
French classes on Third-day morning. He is expecting to 
leave Swarthmore for a summer vacation in Europe within a 
few weeks. 

President Birdsall attended the meeting of the Horsham 
Young Friends’ Association, held on First-day. 

A. M. W. 


MILLVILLE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—Professor P. P. Phillips, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, gave a very entertaining 
and instructive lecture at Millville, Pa., on the evening of the 


29th instant, in the interest of the Friends’ school. His lec- 
ture was presented in the form of a journey through the lands 
of the Cliff-Dwellers and the Pueblo Indians, the picturesque 
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regions of the Grand Canon of the Colorado and Scenic Di- 
vide. His recital of experiences in the various places created 
added interest in the views presented. 


GEORGE ScHooL Notes.—The School closed for the usual 
spring vacation on Sixth-day last, and will resume next Sec- 
ond-day. 

Professor Charles M. Stabler, whose illness during the 
past few weeks occasioned much concern, was considered 
somewhat improved at the close of last week, but not in acon- 
dition to resume his work. 


CANDIDATES TO TEACH.—President Birdsall, of Swarth- 
more College, has sent out a circular, giving names of recent 
and prospective graduates of the College who desire engage- 
ments to teach. There are twenty names altogether. There 
is one young man ; nineteen are young women. Four are 
graduates of previous years; sixteen are in the class to 
graduate at the coming Commencement, 1902. 

We suggest that school committees and others who will 
need teachers should send to President Birdsall for copies of 
the circular. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A FRIEND, Mary W. Mendenhall, of Westland, Morgan 
county, Ohio, sends us the notice elsewhere printed of the 
death of Deborah Doan King, of Young Hickory, in Muskingum 
county, of that State. The statement that she was almost 106 
years old, and was supposed to be the oldest person in the 
State of Ohio will command attention ; we have no doubt that 
she was the oldest Friend in the United States, or perhaps 
anywhere. Elizabeth Hanbury, the oldest Friend in England 
who died on the 31st of Tenth month, last year, had attained 
the extraordinary limit of 108 years and 144 days, but no one 
was known who was near her age. Our friend in Ohio may 
be safely said, we think, to be next to her. 


Dr. Edmund J. James, who was formerly one of the teaching 
staff of the University of Pennsylvania, but who has been for 
several years with the University of Chicago, has been elected 
President of Northwestern University at Evanston, IIl.,—near 
Chicago. His wife is the sister of one of the faculty of George 
School, Sophie Langé. 


Dr. James, in presenting a report to the Board of Trustees 
of his institution, a few days ago, discussed Co-education. 
He thought that in the West,—where it has been the universal 
rule of colleges and universities,—there was some reaction 
against it. Not onthe old ground that women are incapable 
of college work, that being exploded ; nor of danger in social 
relations, experience having demonstrated that to the contrary ; 
but on new grounds. One of these is that the girls come in 
too large numbers, and overshadow the young men ; another 
that there is too much of ‘‘ social distractions and dissipations "’ 
and a third that the instruction ‘‘to prepare for business’ of 
the two sexes should be different. 

Of course we think none of these objections serious. 
of excessive social excitement, however, needs attention. 


That 


Boston has a highly interesting institution called the Five 
Cents Savings Bank, with over $25,000,000 in deposits and a 
surplus of nearly $2,250,000. Most of its savings banks are 
five cent institutions, and it has a penny bank, with deposits 
of $2,100,000. 


MopDERN Athens is a city of marble. Many of the dwell- 
ings and business houses, and nearly all the public edifices, 
are of that material, and even the sidewalks on some of the 
streets are paved with it. 


THE aldermen of New York City have called on the Health 
Commissioner to enforce in the department stores the State 
law of 1881, which provides that seats shall be furnished to 
women employés in any mercantile or manufacturing business, 
and that they be allowed to use them to a reasonable extent. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THREE LITTLE GIRLS. 


JANE and Mary and Sarah stand, 
Just as the day is done, 
Out on the corner hand in hand, 
Little eyes full of fun ; 
A welcome for ‘‘ Fahva’’ these youngsters 
plan, 
Jane, and Mary and Sarah Ann. 


Soon the gong of the trolley rings, 
Coming up Eighth street hill ; 
Each little maiden laughs and springs 
For the little legs won't be still ; 
And even wee Sarah can see that far, 
When “ Fahva"’ alights from the trolley- 
car. 


Then in a twinkle adown the street 
O, what a race we find ! 
First comes Jane of the nimble feet, 
Mary is close behind ; 
And following fast as a baby can, 
Comes dear, little, chubby-limbed Sarah 
Ann! 


For each in turn is a hug and kiss, 
As she close to her ‘‘ Fahva"’ clings, 
And he listens in love as each little miss 
Talks on, of a thousand things ; 
Oh, the busiest children since time began 
Are Jane, and Mary and Sarah Ann ! 


A fig for the worry the day has known, 
A fig for the toil and care ; 
He envies no king on his gilded throne, 
He envies no millionaire, 
For ‘‘ Fahva’s’"’ a happier, richer man, 
With his Jane, and Mary and Sarah Ann! 
HowELL S. ENGLAND. 
Wilmington, Del. 


WITCH HAZEL. 
{From Newlin Williams’ volume, ‘‘ Lyre and Lily,”’ printed by his 

own hand and decorated by his sister with delicate art.] 

ALL the bare woods are bright with 

yellow haze 

These warm, relenting days ; 

A vernal fragrance, 

A wild incense 

Steals from the low boughs hence. 


Thou canst divine ; 

Thou hast looked by a world of sere 
and tawn, 

And through a rude, rude winter seen 

A tender, tender spring. 

Hence thy rare blossoming. 


Sweet, starry bloom, November's 
whim, 
Point me a clear, upwelling stream, 
Show me, show— 
Canst thou divine 
A heart's incline ? 


In case of a ‘‘cold wave’’ warning 100,000 telegrams are 
often distributed within a few hours, and the Weather Bureau 
claims that in one instance $3,400,000 worth of property was 
saved. 


BANANA bread is now on sale in Chicago. It is made of 
bananas dried and ground down into flour, and is considered 
twenty-five times as nutritive as ordinary white bread made of 
wheat. 


CURING CANCER BY X-RAYS. 
Philadelphia Ledger, Third month 29. 

THE announcement from London of a complete cure of 
cancer by means of X-rays appears to be authoritative, 
for it is made by Dr. F. T. Addyman, who has been 
making a special study of the disease for some time. 
It is not, however, the first report of such acure. Half 
a dozen cases in this country and Europe have been 
reported in which X-rays have been employed with 
varying results. One of the most striking cases in this 
country was that of J. M. Selfridge, M. D., of Oakland, 
California, who was the patient, and who reported a 
perfect cure in his own case in May, 1900. 

Dr. Selfridge’s case was one of long standing. It 
was cancer of the chin (epithelioma), and first appeared 
thirty-seven years ago. It was on the upper lip. A 
deep, open sore, which refused to heal, resulted. 
Eighteen years ago it was dissected out, but it returned ; 
was again dissected twelve years ago, and once more 
nine years ago, but without success, the disease con- 
tinuing tospread. By the use of homeopathic remedies 
Dr. Selfridge thought that he retarded the growth, but 
it nevertheless spread with sufficient rapidity to eat 
away almost half of his nose, a portion of the upper 
lip, a large part of the left cheek, and a portion of the 
gums. Dr. Selfridge’s general condition was reduced 
by nervous irritation and his inability to masticate food, 
so that he lost twenty pounds in weight. 

While in this condition, with no hope of relief from 
any other source, Dr. Selfridge, with the aid of a 
brother doctor, experimented with the X-rays. A 
sheet lead mask was made with an opening so that 
only the sore and a quarter of an inch of sound skin 
around it would be exposed to the X-rays. Dr. 
Selfridge was led to believe that in other experiments 
too long an exposure had been given, and determined 
to make the exposure only five minutes once a day. 
Beginning October 12, 1899, for the first eight days 
(Sundays excepted) five minutes was the limit ; then 
the experimenters, becoming impatient for results, 
extended the exposure to ten minutes, continuing this 
application for five days ; but they afterwards concluded 
that the five minute exposure was the best. 

After eighteen days of treatment, the applications 
were made only once in two or three days until 
November 20, when it was evident that the healing 
process had begun. The swelling, redness, pain, and 
burning had disappeared. For five days no treatment 
was given. Then the five minute treatment every 
second, third or fourth day was resumed. 

By the 1st of January the sore had completely 
healed, but the disease had eaten away all the muscular 
and mucous tissues and had affected the periosteum so 
that the cicatricial tissue above the incisors was so thin 
and the blood supply so limited that the surface was 
easily broken down, and for that reason occasional 
applications of the rays were made. When Dr. Selfridge 
reported his case in May, 1900, he said : 

“All I am now able to say is that it has healed and 
I have no more pain or discomfort of any kind, either 
physical or mental, except from a knowledge of the 
loss of the tissues previously mentioned, and I am in 
good health and as happy as a man can well be under 








such circumstances. 
alone will have to answer. But if it should, we have 
the same potent remedy which having once destroyed 
its malignancy and healed it, may safely be trusted to 
do the same thing again.” 

With testimony of this kind coming from a physician 
of long experience, who was himself the subject of the 
experiment, there is the best of reasons for believing 
that a remedy may have been found for some forms 
of cancer, although something is yet to be learned 
about the best means of applying it. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN KENTUCKY. 
Boston Transcript. 
SOME surprise, if not amusement, must have been 
caused by the announcement that the Democratic ma- 
jority in the Kentucky Legislature had voted to abol- 
ish school suffrage for women in cities of the second 
class, and that ‘“‘in the debate economy was oftenest 
given as the reason, as it was necessary to provide 
special polling places for the women.” A paragraph 
has been going about for some time to the effect that 
an effort would be made to take the school ballot away 
from the women of Kentucky, because at the last 
school election in Lexington, Ky., more colored women 
voted than white. A bill repealing school suffrage for 
women in second-class cities passed one branch of the 
Kentucky Legislature more than a month ago by a 
strict party vote, every Republican voting against re- 
peal and every Democrat voting for it except one, who 


had received a strong protest on the subject from his 


home district. The other branch has now concurred, 
in spite of strenuous appeals from the women’s clubs 
and other public-spirited Kentucky ladies, who have 
brought about valuable reforms in the schools by 
means of their school vote. 

Kentucky granted school suffrage to women in 
1838, and the recent election at Lexington is the first 
occasion on which it has ever been complained that 
the colored women voted more numerously than the 
white. The cause of so exceptional an event is said 
to have been as follows : 

The Lexington School Board (a white board) is 
in the habit of appointing a white man as the head of 
the white school system of the city, and a colored man 
as the head of the colored school system.. A report 
got about that the board meant to put at the head of 
the colored schools a colored man who was very un- 
popular with the other negroes; and hence the large 
colored vote. It was a turning out of the colored 
women, not against the white women, but against an 
obnoxious black man. 

Since in Kentucky the white population enor- 
mously outnumbers the black, it seems as if an occur- 
rence of this kind at a single local election need not 
have seriously disturbed even, the most ardent advo- 
cate of ‘“‘ white supremacy ;”’ but the Keuatucky legis- 
lators thought otherwise. The fact that they assigned 
economy as their motive indicates that they were a lit- 
tle ashamed of the real one. But the bill applies only 
to Lexington and two other cities. Throughout the 
State at large the women will continue to have the 
school vote. 

The trend of the times is strongly in the direction 


Whether it will ever return time 


of giving women a vote in educational affairs. School 
suffrage was granted to women in 1838 by Kentucky, 
in 1861 by Kansas, in 1869 by Wyoming, in 1870 by 
England, in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 1876 
by Colorado, in 1877 by New Zealand, in 1878 by 
New Hampshire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachu- 
setts, in 1880 by New York and Vermont, in 1883 by 
Nebraska, in 1885 by Wisconsin, in 1887 by North 
and South Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New Jer- 
sey, in 1891 by Illinois, in 1893 by Connecticut, in 
1894 by Ohio, in 1896 by Utah and Idaho, and in 
1898 by Delaware. 

When, thirty-two years ago, women were given 
school suffrage in England, and were made eligible to 
serve on school boards, at the first election only six- 
teen women were chosen. Last year 276 were 
elected. There are women on the School Board of 
London—Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller, who is now 
visiting this country, served on it nine years—and two 
years ago Miss Flora Stevenson was elected chairman 
of the Edinburgh School Board by the unanimous 
vote of the other members, and she is still serving in 
that position. 

The Kentucky incident is merely a little eddy in 
the broad onward current. It proves, not the unfit- 
ness of women to vote, but the unfitness of some men 
to legislate. 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Association increased 
154 per cent. in membership during the past year. 
During the coming year it should increase at least 300 
per cent. Its president is Miss Laura Clay, of Lex- 
ington, a kinswoman of Henry Clay, and she and 
other white women of Lexington are said to be up in 
arms on this occasion, as well they may be. It shows 
that until women have the full ballot all their other 
rights are held by an insecure tenure. 


ARCTIC ANIMALS’ CHANGE OF COLOR. 
St. Nicholas. 

DurinG the summer months much of the land becomes 
free from snow and ice under the joint action of sun 
and wind, and the snow that resists removal is dark- 
ened by a deposit of fine dust particles. In this season 
the animals wear their darker clothing, and birds have, 
by way of change, a less gaudy plumage. The back- 
ground against which they stand would betray their 
presence if the white dress of winter were worn now ; 
then, too, it makes it possible for the foxes, ducks, and 
other animals and birds to gratify a natural vanity by 
putting on, for a time at least, another coat. 

In winter, white is again worn. The background 
is now snow and ice, and the only chance which the 
Arctic chicken now has to deceive the fox is to roll up 
like a ball and simulate a lump of ice. The ice-bear 
is equipped successfully to creep upon the ever-watchfui 
seal, because he looks like the other blocks of white 
around him. He remembers, however, his black nose, 
and is said to be sharp enough to cover it up with his 
paw while approaching his dozing prey. 

The seal does not stop his search for food until he 
has completely satisfied his excellent appetite ; then he 
takes a good nap, lying upon the very edge of the ice, 
or as close as possible to his breathing hole. The 
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slightest sound will awaken him, and, without waiting 
to find out the source or direction, he rolls into the 
water. He can stay under for only thirty-five minutes, 
but where he will come up none cantell. This noone 
knows better than the bear; and if the bear realizes 
that it is impossible to steal up on the leeward side of 
the seal, having his black nose covered with his paw 
and his blodshot eyes closed, when the seal has his 
open and on the watch, he looks about for a favorable 
point of departure, dives under the ice, and if he rightly 
judges the distance and direction, he comes up at the 
very spot where the seal had expected to go down. 
The seal’s fate isthus settled, and the bear’s shrewd- 
ness earns its reward. 

The beautiful eider-duck has often been cited as 
an ideal mother, and touching stories are told of her 
plucking the down from her own breast to make the 
nest in which to hatch her young. Itis also said that 
if the hunters take the down, she will despoil herself 
for the second time, not calling upon the selfish drake 
until she has literally stripped herself. The drake is 
declared to be strict in keeping his mate to her duties, 
insisting that she shall attend to the work of hatching. 
If the duck ventures upon a walk, he does not offer to 
take her place while she goes gadding about, but, per- 
haps knowing she is too fond of idleness, cruelly drives 
her back to her household duty. The duck lays only 
five eggs, and if she feels that her nest is large enough 
and warm enough to hold more, she boldly robs her 
neighbors, carrying the eggs, one at a time, under her 
wing, until she has seven or eight. 

However, when the brood is hatched, the drake 
becomes the teacher to the young. Not in swimming, 
for that comes naturally, but in diving, which is a means 
of flight as well as for finding food. The little duck, 
coming into life above water, hesitates to risk it by 
going under, nor will he follow the oft-repeated exam- 
ple of his parents. When it becomes necessary to re- 
sort to force, the drake comes quietly near the unwilling 
pupil, suddenly throws a wing over him, and dives 
down. The little one is let go undér water, and, com- 
ing to the surface unharmed, even if somewhat startled, 
he is ready to start diving on his own account. 


Smoking by Women in New York. 


SMOKING by women, as well as drinking, is increasing among 
those who affect a ‘‘rapid’’ life in the cities. An unwritten 
law has heretofore kept women from smoking in public places, 
in New York. But thisischanging. The Evening Post says : 


‘* Until very recently, it is safe to say, not a hotel in the 
city that pretends to cater to the ‘ better element’ has allowed 
its women patrons to smoke in any of its public rooms. Either 
the owners of these places are becoming broader minded or 
else the feminine demand to be allowed to smoke has become 
too insistent to be further ignored. At any rate, this form of 
woman's rights has been publicly acknowledged by at least 
one hotel proprietor. In the dining-room of a high-class hotel 
an engraved card, bearing this inscription, is placed on each 
of the tables every evening : 

‘« «Gentlemen and ladies wishing to smoke may do so in 
the Gilt Room.’ 

‘« The Gilt Room is back of the parlor on the second floor, 
and nightly it is filled with men and women, smoking. Simply 
as a commentary on the ‘ progress of the times,’ the fact may 
be recalled that only a little while ago a woman was arrested 
and taken to a police station for smoking on Broadway."’ 

















































A Critic on the Theatre. 


LAMENTING the ,‘ decay *’ of the theatre, and urging a reform 
of dramatic representations, the New York Fvening Post 
editorially explains the situation : 

‘« The simple fact,’’ it says, ‘‘is that to-day more than go 
per cent. of all the prominent English-speaking theatres of the 


world are given up to plays of which those that are innocent 
and fairly plausible have no appreciable value as literature, 
art, or reflections of nature, while the rest are agglomerations of 
glittering spectacle, wild sensationalism, empty sentimentality, 
or sheer lunatical extravagance. . . . 

‘*In general, it must be said, the theatrical outlook is not 
encouraging. How little there has been upon the local stage 
during the now dying season to which the mind can revert with 
either pleasure or profit! [Some names of actors and actresses 
are given who have been notable, one of them, however, 
playing in pieces ‘‘ more or less infected by morbidity.'’ The 
critic proceeds :] 

** More and more the tendency of our managers seems to 
be in the direction of the sensational, the sensual, and the 
abnormal. This accounts for the impending exhibition of 
Bernhardtas Romeo. An atrocious scene in ‘ The Conquerors’ 
is reproduced with even grosser animalism in a piece written 
in a vein of light comedy, and so dulled is the once delicate 
sense of public decency that no protest has been made. After 
‘ Zaza’ and ‘Sapho’ comes ‘ Du Barry,’ and now, the limits 
of one kind of sensationalism having been reached, it is 
proposed to provide new thrills for the callous mob in ‘ The 
Passion Play.’ Even Mr. Phillips [the English poet, author of 
‘ Ulysses "] seems to have been affected by the spirit of the 
time, and is writing a play on the story of David and Bathsheba. 

‘* Beyond question the present degradation of the stage is 
due in no small measure to that part of the press which 
persistently misrepresents the true quality of the play which it 
reports, lauding what is silly, ignoring what is serious, and 
advertising what is unclean.” 

































































Mrs. George versus Jacob Riis. 


Mrs. A. J. GEORGE, of Massachusetts, in her lecture the other 
day at Brooklyn, N. Y., against equal suffrage, said that women 
could render much more effective public service without the 
ballot than with it. Jacob A. Riis, before the recent meeting 
of the Massachusetts State Federation of Women's Clubs at 
Springfield, spoke appreciatively of the large work for social 
betterment that women had succeeded in doing even under 
their present disadvantages, and added: ‘‘Ah, ladies, what 
could you not accomplish if you had the ballot !”’ 

It is worth noting that the women who have done the most 
distinguished public service without the ballot—such as Jane 
Addams, Clara Barton, Florence Nightingale, etc.,—believe 
that women could do still better service with it. 

It is also worth remembering that New York women have 
been tr\ing for yeare to secure an appropriation for a State In- 
dustrial School for Girls, and have given up the attempt in 
despair, and started to raise the funds by private subscription. 
Colorado women also tried in vain to get an appropriation for 
a State Industrial School for Girls till they obtained the ballot, 
and then the very next Legislature gave them what they 
wanted. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 






































Funston’s Fulminations. 


GENERAL Funston, the United States officer who favored in a 
speech the hanging or shooting of those who criticised the 
war on the Filipinos, is now quoted as speaking abusively 
of Eastern newspapers that-condemned his intemperate talk. 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin says: 


‘* He closes his outburst, if he is correctly quoted, with the 
remark that ‘everything is permissible in a campaign except 
the use of poison or the violation of a flag of truce.’ 

‘‘As this policy would permit the slaughter of non-combat- 
ants, the killing of prisoners, or the application of torture, it is 
rather evident that Funston is not conversant with the articles 
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of war adopted by the United States, which explicitly forbid 


any of these acts, whether in a ‘ campaign ‘ or otherwise. 

‘* So far as his own personality is concerned, it would be a 
waste of time to take Funston seriously. But that an individ- 
ual capable of talking in this way for publication should have 
been made a general, and should be permitted to go on abus- 
ing everyone who disagrees with him,without being sternly re- 
buked from headquarters, is little less than a national scandal."’ 


John Morley’s Admonition. 


RECENTLY a young war correspondent was talking with the 
distinguished author and liberal leader, John Morley, an English 
newspaper says : 

Suddenly Mr. Morley, with that uncompromising directness 
which often distinguishes him, and with his equally character- 


istic desire to pierce at onceto a man's motives, said: ‘‘ Why 
are you a war correspondent ? Do you /‘ke war ?'’ The young 
man, who dislikes war theoretically as much as every man 
ought to, has, it is to be feared, a certain weakness for its wild 
excitements. While he was diffidently preparing to address 
himself to a statement of this precarious attitude towards war, 
Mr. Morley struck in again, more uncompromising than ever, 
with, ‘‘1 Zoathe it.”’ 

«« Well,”’ said the war correspondent, ‘‘so do I, and | hope I 
have never said a word that helped in an infinitesimal degree 
to bring on a war, or to prevent one from ending. At the same 
time ''—Mr. Morley's friends will be able to picture the dry 
humor of his smile and the deprecating headshake at this criti- 
cal point—‘‘ If there has to be a war—that is, if there 7s a war 
—I would rather be there to see it than not.’’ Mr. Morley 
would allow no such pretty mixture of righteousness and sin. 
‘Ah!’ he said, ‘‘you're playing with it—f/aying with it.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue inflow of immigrants from Europe is large. It was heavy 
a year ago, but has since increased. For the fiscal year 1go1, 
(ending June 30 that year), the total immigration into the 
United States was 469,237, against only 217,786 in 1898—the 
arrivals having more than doubled in volume during the past 
three yeers. In the first two months of the present calendar 
year arrivals at New York numbered over 48,000, as compared 
with 35,500 during the same time last year. The present 
active demand for laborers and workmen of all kinds in this 
country stimulates the movement. 


Reports from India continue to give terrible details of 
death by famine and disease. A dispatch from Simla, on the 
3ist, says there are 70,000 deaths from plague reported 
monthly in the district of the Punjab. Cholera is reported at 
Manila, in the Philippine Islands. A dispatch on the 31st 
says there have been go cases, with 72 deaths—showing ex- 
treme fatality. The same disease prevails terribly in Arabia, 
there being 928 deaths at Mecca in one week. 


SoME progress has been made toward the passage of the 
‘* 20 per cent.’ Cuba Reciprocity bill. The House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, on the 31st ultimo, voted, 12 to 5, to 
report the bill to the House, and notice was given that it would 
be called up on the 7th instant. Two Republicans, Tawney 
and Metcalf, voted in committee against reporting the bill. 
Its opponents, the ‘‘ beet-sugar men,’ will still make some re- 
sistance, it is said. The claim is made that the measure will 
benefit the ‘‘ Sugar Trust,’’ but afford little relief to the Cuban 
sugar planters. 


As the result of the efforts of the ‘‘ National Civic Federa- 
tion,’’ last week, several of the great anthracite coal ‘‘ opera- 
tors,’’ including President Baer, of the Reading Railroad ; 
President Truesdale, of the Lackawanna, and others, met the 
Coal Miners’ officers, headed by John Mitchell, on the 26th 
ultimo, in New York, and a conference of four hours was held. 
The miners agreed not to strike on April 1, as had been pro- 
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posed at their convention at Shamokin, and it was agreed that 
a further conference might be called within thirty days. There 
is but a small stock of coal on hand, and the “‘ operators "’ 
desire to ‘‘ stock up.”’ 


IT was announced on the 29th ultimo that the United States 
Commissioner of Pensions, H. Clay Evans, who has been in 
office about five years, had resigned, and that as soon as the 
President could arrange a new appointment for him he would 
leave the Pension Office. He has been vehemently attacked 
for a long time by ‘‘ claim agents’’ and others for not being 
sufficiently ‘‘ liberal '’ in his policy of granting pensions. His 
removal is regarded as a triumph for them, unless it should 
prove that the new appointee was equally firm. 


CrecIL RHODES, the South Africa English ‘‘ magnate,’’ 
who had been several days at the point of death, died on the 
afternoon of the 26th ult., at Cape Town. He was born in 
England, in 1853, and first went to South Africa in 1871. 
He was the leader and controller in the great diamond mine 
monopoly, and the gold mines of the Transvaal, all being 
united in the British South Africa Company. He had accu- 
mulated an enormous fortune. The war with the Boers was 
the outgrowth of his methods if not his plans, but he died a 
soured and disappointed man. 


Ir may not be generally known that the Dutch have a war 
on their hands, as well as England and this country. ‘‘ The 
hold that Holland has on its East Indian colonies,’’ says an 
exchange, ‘‘is rather precarious. The Acheen War, stretched 
over well nigh thirty years, is having a period of recrudescence 
that will sadly try Dutch resources. The Jambi War has also 
kept the Hollanders busy. Strange to say, in both districts 
the Dutch troops are doing what the Dutch condemn in South 
Africa—burning farms. They are even destroying whole vil- 
lages.’" This resembles the warfare in the Philippines, also. 


A COMMITTEE of investigation into alleged bribery in con- 
nection with the sale of the Danish Islands to this country was 
ordered by the United States House of Representatives on the 
17th ultimo, on motion of Representative Richardson. 


NEWS NOTES. 


A TAx of ten cents a ton on ice shipped out of the State has 
been decided invalid by the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 


A TOURIST Car carrying 18 insane men under the guard of a 
detachment of 105 soldiers reached Omaha on the 16th ultimo. 
The lunatics were American soldiers who had gone crazy in the 
Philippines. 


Tue Standard Oil Company has made another 20 per cent. 
dividend. John D. Rockefeller, it is said, owns $40,000,000 
of the stock and his share of the dividend was $8,000,000. His 
brother William's dividend amounted to $ 3,000,000. 


THE supreme court of Missourihas decided that an injunc- 
tion cannot issue in that State against a labor ‘‘ boycott,’’ because 
the constitution guarantees freedom of speech and publication, 
subject only to being held responsible for its misuse. 


THE total net earnings of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion for the first year of its existence were $111,067,195. The 
annual meeting was held in New York on the Istinstant. The 
profit of one month, October, was $12,205,774. 


THE Senate Committee hearings on the situation in the 
Philippine Archipelago, which were interrupted by the direct 
consideration of the Philippine Government bill, will be re- 
sumed next week with General MacArthur as a witness. 


THE demand for an eight-hour work day in the building 
trades caused strikes in various cities throughout the country 
on the Ist instant. In Chicago, where the largest number of 
men were affected, a conference was arranged just as the men 
were ready to strike. 
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NOTICES. 

*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
street, West Philadelphia, Fourth month 
6, 1902, at 3 p. m. 

Ministering Friends, and all interested 
persons, we trust will remember the time 
and place of the meeting. A _ cordial 
welcome will be given to all. 

S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 





*.* The regular meeting of Concord 
First-day School Union will be held in 
Providence meeting-house, Media, Pa., on 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 19, 1902, 
convening at 10a. m. All interested are 
invited to attend. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, 


) = 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, y Clerks. 





*,* The Girard Avenue Friends’ Asso- 
ciation holds its regnlar meeting on 
Seventh-day evening, the 5th, at 8 o'clock. 
All are cordially invited. 

C. Percy Major, Pres. 





*.* A circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of the Western Quarterly 
Meeting, will be held at London Grove on 
First-day, Fourth month 13. To convene 
at 3 o'clock p. m. 

O. F. PassMORE, Clerk. 





*.* A circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Providence, on 
First-day, Fourth month 6, at 3 p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 





*.* A meeting of the Salem First-day 
School Union will be held at Mickelton, 
N. J., Fourth month 12, at 10 o'clock a.m. 

The subjects for consideration are : 

1.—Shall a literal or spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures be taught to the 
children of the First-day School ? 

2.—How may our First-day Schools 
arouse more spirituality among those 
attending ? 

A cordial invitation extended to all 
interested. 

JouHNn G. BORTON, 
LovIsA POWELL, 


} Clerks. 


WASHINGTON. 
fHREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Person- 
ally-conducted Tour to Washington leaves 
Thursday, April 17. Rate, covering rail- 
road transportation for the round trip, hotel 
accommodations, and'guides, $14.50 from 
New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and 
$11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates 
cover accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt 
House. For accommodations at Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 
less. Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for,ten days, with spe- 
cial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to jticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. 
].|;for address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 
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| THESE are strenuous days in the literary 
department stores of literary Chicago. A 
busy man sent over yesterday to a book 
counter for Eugene Field's ‘‘ Trumpet and 
Drum,’’ and was electrified by the arrival 
of a huge package containing these noisy 
but popular articles of celebration. And 
now he is congratulating himself that he 
did not ask for ‘‘ The Complete Angler,"’ 
which would have been nothing short of a 
hundred-dollar fishing outfit. —[Ex- 
change. ] 


More than twenty varieties of rice are 
known in the Philippines ; but, though this 
cereal is so important to the natives, not 
enough of it is produced to supply their 
needs, and large quantities have to be im- 
ported annually. 


THE average duration of marriages in 
England is twenty-eight years. Russia, 
with thirty years, is the only country to 
beat her. In France and Germany twenty- 
six years is the average duration. 











Specials in Spri | 
p pring Hosiery 
By going right to the leading Hosiery makers of France, England, and 
Germany, we see the very newest of their productions. If we come upon an 
unusually good value, or see anything new that our customers should know 
about, we get it ; and often we are the only American house that does get 
it. Generally we are the first to show any desirable novelty, whether 
imported or domestic. So much for our command of the Hosiery market. 
We mention a number of the new spring styles for men, women, and 
children. Every one is an extra value—in some cases even less than 


wholesale prices. 


These offerings will establish more firmly than ever our 


reputation for giving the best Hosiery values in Philadelphia : 


MEN’S HALF HOSE—Hermsdorf-dyed 
black cotton ; solid black, split or full 
unbleached feet ; regular 25c values— 
18c a pair, 3 pairs for soc. 

MEN’S HALF HOSE—the well-known 
Esche’s black gloria cotton ; regularly 
37 4c—here at 25¢ a pair. 

MEN’S HALF HOSE—with silk-clocked 
and silk embroidered insteps—an excel- 
lent quality at 25c a pair ; finer qualities 
at 37%4C, 50C, 75C, $1.00, and $1.25. 

WOMEN’S COTTON HOSE—with plain 
or unbleached split feet ; 25c quality— 
18c a pair, 3 pairs for soc. 

WOMEN’S LISLE HOS E-—hand-em- 
broidered in silk ; the 65c quality—39c. 

WOMEN’S LACE-FRONT LISLE HOSE 
hand-embroidered ; regularly 75c—at 
50 cents. 

WOMEN’S LACE LISLE HOSE—in 
black and colors ; regularly 50c quality 
—here at 39c. 


/WOMEN’S LISLE HOSE—plain black, 
with four-thread Sea Island cotton soles 
and heels ; the 65c quality—39c a pair. 


WOMEN’S LISLE HOSE—Hermsdorf 
black, Richelieu and Rembrandt ribbed; 
37 4c quality—2s5c a pair. 

BABIES’ SOCKS—novelty stripe effects 
in pink and blue with white ; also plain 
white and black—25c, 37 %c, and 5o0c 
a pair. 

BABIES’ LACE LISLE SOCKS—in sky 
blue, pink, white, cardinal, and black ; 
all sizes—25c a pair. 

BABIES’ SOCKS AND THREE-QUAR- 
TER HOSE—white and black; a 
special import—12 %c a pair. 


BABIES’ SILK SOCKS—pink, blue, and 
white, in lace and plain effects—soc. 


GIRLS’ LACE LISLE HOSE—Black and 
white— soc. 


° . : ’ Three thousand pairs of Children's 
Specials in Children $ Hose Fast-black Ribbed Cotton Hose; an 
excellent, well-wearing quality, made extra strong by double knees, heels and toes. 
These will be sold in original packages of six pairs only, at the following prices : 


the 5-inch size—z2o cents for six pairs 
the 5 %-inch size—25 cents for six pairs 
the 6-inch size—45 cents for six pairs 
the 6 %-inch size—so cents for six pairs 
the 7-inch size— 50 cents for six pairs 


the 74-inch size—55 cents for six pairs 
the 8-inch size—55 cents for six pairs 
the 8 %-inch size—6o cents for six pairs 
the 9-inch size—6o cents for six pairs 
the 9 %-inch size—6o cents for six pairs 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 








Pie does a 


chimney do to a 


lamp? 


MACBETH’S 1s 


the making of it. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


PENNSYLVANIA DAY. 


PENNSYLVANIA Day at the South 
Carolina, Inter-State and West Indian 
Exposition, Charleston, South Carolina, 
will be appropriately celebrated on April 
16th, next, when Governor Stone and his 
Staff, accompanied by the State Commis- 
sioners, will visit the exhibition in a body. 
Besides the attendance of the Governor 
and his distinguished associates prominent 
persons from all parts of the State will go 
South to assist in making the event one of 
the most memorable in the history of the 
Exposition. 

At this particular season of the year, the 
City of Charleston itself is radiant with 
blooming flowers and summer sunshine, 
offering to the Northern tourist a series of 
diversions and restful attractions that can 
be found only in a Southern clime, where 
the foliage never loses its verdure nor the 
mocking-bird ceases its song. But 
Charleston with its numerous natural and 
historical charms, its battery and pictures- 
que harbor, its Isle of Palms, and great 
gray Fort Sumter, its quaint streets and 
world-famed St. Michael's, is but. an 
appropriate setting to the ‘‘ Ivory City’’ 
glistening in the sunlight, on the edge of 
the Ashley river. It is doubtful whether 
a more romantically beautiful spot exists 
anywhere in this country than the tract 
comprising the three hundred acres 
occupied by the Exposition. 

The handsome buildings—the Cotton 
Palace, the Palaces of Commerce and 
Agriculture, bordering the Sunken Gardens, 
and standing in bold relief against a dim, 
purple, hazy horizon line, formed by 
boughs of towering pines across the river ; 
make a picture in the afternoon sun worth 
travelling thousands of miles to see. 

The Southern Railway operates through 
Pullman sleeping cars daily between 
Philadelphia and Charleston, leaving 
Philadelphia, Broad Street Station 6.05 
p. m., arriving Charleston 3.35 p. m. 
Excursion tickets good eleven days only 
$19.80. Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will take 
pleasure in furnishing all information. 
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A GENTLE HINT. 


Ir 1 were you, and you were I, 
Mamma, 

You'd be allowed the crust of pie, 
Mamma. 

And sugar, too. And if high-spy 

You liked to play, or kites to fly, 

I'd like them, or at least I'd try ; 

And lessons should be by-and-by. 

I'm sure you wouldn't ever cry 

If I were you, and you were I, 
Mamma. 


If you were I, and I were you, 
Mamma, 

I'd ask you what you wished to do, 
Mamma ; 

And if your game was not quite through 

When bed-time came—indeed it’s true— 

I'd let you wait. Each day a few 

Nice toys I'd give you, bright and new, 

I think you'd think it pleasant, too, 

If you were I, and I were you, 
Mamma. 

—(Caroline McCormack, in the Drawer, 
Harper's for April. } 


BooKs ‘‘ uncut "’ are not always appre- 
ciated. Somebody has written to Harper 
& Brothers to complain of the rough edges 
of a set of Mark Twain's works, as follows : 

‘* Have seen a good many books—cheap 
& dear ones but sever saw any with such 
ragged, uneven leaves as those. At the 
price—I expected to get books finished up 
in the best of style—that would be an 
ornament to an library I tried to 
trim them so they would look half way 
decent—but I got so thoroughly disgusted 
that I gave it up—Have bought copies of 
Dickens with clean cut smooth edges for 25 
cts—so I don’t relish paying $2.00 for such 
finished books as the ones you sent me.”’ 


ALICE, who was 5 years old, was often 
asked to run errands for her mother. She 
went very willingly if she could pronounce 
the name of the article wanted, but she 
dreaded the laughter which greeted her 
attempts to pronounce certain words. 
‘« Vinegar ’’ was one of the hardest for her. 
She would never go for it if she could help 
it; but one morning her mother found it 
absolutely necessary to send her. 

On entering the store she handed the 
jug to the clerk and said : 

‘« Smell the jug and give me a quart."’ 
—[Chicago Little Chronicle. ] 


THE boy had shown such a degree of 
ignorance and mental] obtuseness that the 
teacher was disheartened, and she finally 
asked sarcastically: ‘‘Do you know 
whether George Washington was a soldier 
or a Sailor ?’’ 

‘* He wasasoldier,’’ replied the urchin, 
promptly. 

‘*How do you know that ?’’ she persisted. 

‘*’Ca‘se I saw a picture of him crossing 
the Delaware, an’ any sailor'd know 
enough not to stand up in the boat '’— 
[Chicage Evening Post. | 


A LITTLE boy was asked the difference 
between one goose and geese. 

He replied, ‘‘A goose is one geese, and 
geese is a whole lot of gooses.’’— 
[Gathered. ] 
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LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
* 

RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of R: ligions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

QUAKERISM : Its BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
By William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the ‘“‘ British Friend."’ Small pamphlet 4o 
pages. Single copy, 10 cents. 

THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 



























































Will hold a full year, by packing close. Better, 
if used for half a year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


7i2 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
Assicnes, AND Rece!ver. 
FrxanciAt AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
AccounTs. 


Safes vo Rent in Burgier-geos! Youle. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 


Acts as Trustee or Corporation MortGaGss. 


DgpostTORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF ReaAt Estare. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 








The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


insures’ Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Faads and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
Asa S. WING: Manager of Insurance Df fate ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. RO 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, }. 





ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 


G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 





VERY LOW RATES TO CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., AND RETURN, 
PENNSYLVANIA DAY. 

On April 14 and 15 round-trip tickets 
will be sold from Philadelphia to Charles- 
ton, account of Pennsylvania Day, April 
16, at extremely low rate of $16.70, 
correspondingly low rates from all other 
points within the State of Pennsylvania, 

tickets good for eleven days. 

The Southern Railway operates vesti- 
buled limited trains daily with through 
Pullman drawing-room sleepers between 
Philadelphia and Charleston without 
change leaving Philadelphia 6.05 p. m., 
arrive Charleston 3.35 p. m. next day, 
In addition to the above train service there 
are two other fast daily trains via Southern 
Railway. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furuish all information, also list of hotels 
and boarding houses. 


THE CHARLESTON EXPOSITION. 





For the South Carolina Interstate and 
West Indian Exposition, Charleston, S. C., 
the Southern Railway is the popular route, 
carrying you through the most interesting 
section of the South. You will find on 
your trip via this Line many alluring spots 
of interest. There are fields made famous 
by the conflicts of war, scenery worth a 
much longer journey to behold, and others 
where one can learn something of the ways 
and charm of life in the Middle South. 
Add to the historic and scenic attractions 
of the Line the splendid Exposition, by 
which the trip affords a magnificent 
revelation of the agricultural, mineral, and 
industrial resources of the South. Eleven 
day excursion tickets on sale from Phil- 
adelphia to Charleston and return $19.80. 
Excursion tickets on sale at all coupon 
offices in the East at correspondingly low 
rates. 

April 16th has been designated as 
Pennsylvania Day Complete list of hotels | 
and boarding-houses, rates, time-tables, 
etc., will be furnished upon application to 
Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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HELEN ADELAIDE SHAW told of an old 
farmer who was expressing disgust because 
he could not persuade his wife to go to the 
Unitarian church instead of the Baptist. 
A bystander said, ‘‘ Why, I did not know 
you were such a strong Unitarian.’’ 
‘« Unitarian ?’’ he answered, ‘‘1 am nota 
Unitarian at all ; but at the Baptist church 
there is no place to hitch a team, and the 
Unitarian church has a good horse-shed.”’ 


AN amusing incident, saysthe Mai/ and 
Express, is told of a Buffalo woman's 
interview with a driver of a carriage on 
her first visit to Paris. Realizing that she 
was not understood, she sighed, and said, 
‘«Oh, dear, what shall I do?’’ Imme- 
diately the coachman answered in English, 
with a decided touch of the brogue, 
‘«Sure the best thing you can do is to 
spake English, ma’am.”’ 


Mrs. WALDO (of Boston): ‘‘I have a 
letter from your Uncle James, Penelope, 
who wants us to spend the summer on his 
farm.'’ Penelope (dubiously) : ‘* Is there 
any society in the neighborhood ?’’ Mrs. 
Waldo: ‘I've heard him speak of the 
Holsteins and Guernseys. I presume they 
are pleasant people.’’ 





Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
tg West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Evrior, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Ph 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 "J 
















611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), $500,000.0« 
CAPITAL (paid in),...... 250,000.00 
SURPLUS fs © one & Rede, Be oo 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,... . . 38,020 39 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Leans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. ‘The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


. Botton Winperny, 
ARREN G. GRIFFINH, 

Samvuet Bancr Ft, Jr., 

Epwarp G. McCoy, 

A.Frep |. PHILwips, 

Cuas. S. His cHMAN, Grorcr M. WaGner, 

Epwarp S. Sayres, Frank W. Pavt, 

Epcar Dup.evy Fariss. 


Nicnoras Brice, 
Davis Pace, 
osepH R. Rwoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
‘THomas R, Gitt, 


J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give usa call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S, 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memotr of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk- of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JoszPpH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“* Some Frutts of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse, 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 











As the original introducer of the Miller 
Melope@ery Corn, All Season's Cabbage, 
Squash, anda score ot other 
that are now raised all over 
i States, I offer the public 
er’sseed. Send for free catalogue. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 













